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REVIEWS 
The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith ; 
including a variety of pieces now first collected. 

By James Prior. 4 vols. Murray. 

Ar the commencement of the present year, the 
iculars of the life of Oliver Goldsmith, care- 
, but perhaps too minutely, put together by 
Mr. Prior, were published; and we distilled the 
york in our literary still for the public use. The 
uwearied biographer has now given the miscel- 
jneous writings of Goldsmith to the world in a 
complete form, and we may perhaps be allowed 
to turn to some of the pieces which the industry 
ofthe editor has called out of obscurity, and to 
indulge in a few observations on one who was 
certainly the most varied, chaste, humorous, and 
t writer, whether in prose or as a poet, 

that the English language can boast of. 

Oliver Goldsmith,—but that he died at the age. 
df forty-six,—would have been the Walter Scott 
dhis age, as an author. He was not the pleasant 
instructive companion at the table—he had not 
“those soft parts of conversation which cham- 
berers have,” and therefore he did not advocate 
the interests of his inestimable writings at the 
great bar of Fashion, or in the courts below. He 
never became a Duchess’s Lion, or a Lord’s 
Fayourite. He talked like poor Poll at his club, 


md was triumphed over by the “gentle giant” 
Johnson, by the flippant flattered Garrick, the 
nighty Burke, the flimsy Boswell. To adopt the 


monetary system in language, he had a Roths- 
child-balance in the vast bank of his mind; but 
for the current expenditure of conversation, he 
would not draw a cheque even for five pounds! 
‘The pen, however, was to Oliver Goldsmith the 
darmed key that “turned deftly in the oiled 
wards,” and opened the door to the endless 
treasures of his mind. Can any author—can even 
Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith 
atthe age of forty-six, for the variety, beauty, 
amd power of his compositions? You may take 
lim and “ cut him out in little stars,” so many 
lights does he present to the imagination. ‘The 
Deserted Village,’ ‘ The Traveller,’ ‘ Retaliation,’ 
taim him as the poet: ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
leckons through the heart to him as the novelist. 
Thedramatist lives and triumphs in ‘ She Stoops 
t) Conquer’ and ‘ The Good-natured Man’; 
‘The Bee’ and ‘ The Citizen of the World’ make 
him pair off with Addison or Steele. ‘ Animated 
Nature’ declares him the naturalist ; the ‘ Lives 
Parnell’ and ‘Beau Nash’ prove him the 
tay biographer; and the Roman and Grecian 
Histories proclaim him the coycise historian! He 
wote learned reviews and little books for chil- 
den! He ventured upon and excelled in all 
ubjects; and never were truer words written 
tan those in his epitaph: “nullum feré scri- 
bendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non 
omavit,” He perhaps is the oe authority the 
memory can honestly suggest for the well-known 
line, of leaving — 
No line, which dying, he would wish to blot 

ltis strange that from 1744 to 1837, no one has 
ken upon himself the enviable task of collect- 
ing the miscellaneous works of Goldsmith. Mr. 

ior therefore is entitled to the gratitude of all 
vers of “ the pure well of English undefiled.” 
He has gathered the stray sheep into the fold. 

The first volume is filled with essays and pre- 
fees, and the inquiry into the state of polite 





literature. Several of the essays are now col- 
lected for the first time, and they all contain that 
easy humour and spirit, which inhabit the Citizen 
of the World. 

The second volume is composed of the Letters 
to the Friend in the East, and a Familiar Intro- 
duction to the Study of Natural History. The 
letters are familiar as household words; and the 
latter is new to the reader, and simply and na- 
turally written. 


The third volume is wealthy in ‘ The Vicar of 


Wakefield,’ four pieces of biography, and several 
able sundry pieces of miscellaneous criticism. 

The last volume contains the poetry, the 

lays, and criticism relating to poetry and the 

Lotles lettres, now first collected. ‘There is an 
oratorio, ‘ The Captivity,’ now printed from the 
original MS., which has great power in many 
passages. 

The following is one of those trifles light as 
air, in which Goldsmith so excelled. Dinners 
were to him sources of inspiration :— 


Verses in reply to an Invitation to Dinner at Sir George 
Baker’s.t 
“Thisisa poem! This isa copy of verses!” 
Your mandate I got, 
You may all go to pot; 
Had your senses been right, 
You'd have sent before night ; 
As I hope to be saved, 
I put off being shaved ; 
For [ could not make bold, 
While the matter was cold, 
To meddle in suds, 
Or to put on my duds; 
So tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 
And Baker and his bit, 
And Kauffman beside, 
And the Jessamy bride, ¢ 
With the rest of the crew, 
The Reynoldses two, 
Little Comedy’s * face, 
And the Captain in lace. § 
(By the bye you may tell him, 
1 have something to sell him ; 
Of use I insist, 
When he comes to enlist. 
Your worships must know 
That a few days ago, 
An order went out, 
For the foot guards so stout 
To wear tails in high taste, 
Twelve inches at least: 
Now I've got him a scale 
To measure each tail, 
To lengthen a short tail, 
And a long one to curtail. )— 
Yet how can I when vext, 
Thus stray from my text ? 
Tell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late 
To one of my state. 
But ‘tis Reynolds's way 
From wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica’s whim 
To be frolick like him, 
But, alas! your good worships, how could they be wiser, 
When both have been spoil'd in to-day's Advertiser ? | 
O.iver GoLpsMITH. 


The letter to Mrs. Bunbury, in which the 
Muse tries to walk, but cannot refrain from 





+ For the above verses, now first published, the reader is 
indebted to Major-General Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart. They 
were written about the year 1769, in reply to an invitation 
to dinner at Sir George Baker’s to meet the Misses Hor- 
neck, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Miss Reynolds, Angelica Kauff- 
man, and others.—See Life, ch. xvii. 

t Mary Horneck (Mrs. Gwyn). 

® Catherine Horneck, afterwards Mrs. Bunbury. 

§ Ensign (afterwards General) Horneck. 

|| The following is the compliment alluded to: — 

While fair Angelica, with matchless grace, 

Paints Conway’s lovely form and Stanhope’s face; 
Our hearts to beauty willing homage pay, 

We praise, admire, and gaze our souls away. 

But when the likeness she hath done for thee, 

O Reynolds! with astonishment we see, 

Forced to submit, with all our pride we own, 
Such strength, such harmony excell'd by none, 
And thou art rivall’d by thyself alone.” 





breaking out occasionally into a canter, is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant :— 


“ Madam: I read your letter with all that allow. 
ance which critical candour could require, but after 
all find so much to object to, and so much to raise 
my indignation, that I cannot help giving it a serious 
answer. I am not so ignorant, Madam, as not to 
see there are many sarcasms contained in it, and 
solecisms also, (solecism is a word that comes from 
the town of Soleis in Attica among the Greeks, built 
by Solon, and applied as we use the word Kidder- 
minster for curtains from a town also of that name; 
but this is learning you have no taste for.)—I say, 
Madam, there are safcasms in it and solecisms also. 
But, not to seem an ill-natured critic, I'll take leave 
to quote your own words, and give you my remarks 
upon them as they occur. You begin as follows: 

“T hope, my good Doctor, you soon will be here, 


And your spring velvet coat very smart will appear, 
To open our ball the first day in the year.” 


“Pray, Madam, where did you ever find the 
epithet ‘ good’ applied to the title of Doctor? Had 
you called me learned Doctor, or grave Doctor, or 
noble Doctor, it might be allowable, because they 
belong to the profession. But, not to cavil at trifles, 
you talk of my spring velvet coat, and advise me to 
wear it the first day in the year, that is in the 
middle of winter;—a spring velvet in the middle of 
winter!!! . That would be a solecism indeed; and 
yet, to increase the inconsistence, in another part of 
your letter you call me a beau: now, on one side or 
other, you must be wrong. If I ama beau, I can 
never think of wearing a spring velvet in winter; 
and if I am not a beau—why—then—that explains 
ne But let me go on to your two next strange 
ines : 


“ And bring with you a wig that is modish and gay, 
To dance with the girls that are making of hay.” 


“ The absurdity of making hay at Christmas, you 
yourself seem sensible of ; you say your sister will 
laugh, and so indeed she well may. The Latins 
have an expression for a contemptuous sort of 
laughter, Naso contemnere adunco; that is, to laugh 
with a crooked nose; she may laugh at you in the 
manner of the ancients if she thinks fit—-But now 
I am come to the most extraordinary of all extra- 
ordinary propositions, which is, to take you and your 
sister's advice in playing at loo. The presumption 
of the offer raises my indignation beyond the bounds 
of prose; it inspires me at once with verse and 
resentment. I take advice! And from whom ? 
You shall hear. 


‘First let me suppose, what may shortly be true, 
The company set and the word to be loo; 
All smirking and pleasant and big with adventure, 
And ogling the stake which is fixed in the centre. 
Round and round go the cards, while I inwardly damn, 
At never once finding a visit from Pam; 
I lay down my stake apparently cool, 
While the harpies about me all pocket the pool; 
I fret in my gizzard, get cautious and sly, 
I wish all my friends may be bolder than I; 
Yet still they sit snug; not a creature will aim, 
By losing their money, to venture at fame. 
‘Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 
‘Tis in vain that I flatter the brave and the bold; 
All play their own way, and they think me an ass; 
What does Mrs. Bunbury? I, Sir? I pxss. 
Pray what does Miss Horneck? Take courage, come, do! 
Who, 1? Let me see, Sir; why I must pass too. 
Mrs. Bunbury frets, and I fret like the Devil, 
To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil; 
Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 
Till made by my losses as bold as a lion. 
I venture at all; while my avarice regards 
The whole pool as my own. Come, give me five cards. 
Well done! cry the ladies; ah! Doctor, that’s good, 
The pool's very rich. Ah! the Doctor is loo'd. 
Thus foiled in my courage, on all sides perplext, 
I ask for advice from the lady that’s next. 
Pray, Ma'am, be so good as to give your advice; 
Don’t you think the best way is to venture for’t twice? 
I advise, cries the lady, to try it 1 own; 
Ah! the Doctor is loo’d. Come Doctor, put down. 
Thus playing and playing I still grow more eager, 
And so bold and so bold, I'm at last a bold beggar. 
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Now, ladies, I ask if law matters you're skilled in, 


Whether crimes such as yours should not come before better,’ 


Fielding; 
For giving advice that is not worth a straw, 
May well be called picking of pockets in law; 
And picking of pockets with which I now charge ye, 
Is by Quinto Elizabeth, death without clergy. 
What justice, when both to the Old Bailey brought! 
By the gods I'll enjoy it, though "tis but in thought! 
Both are placed at the bar with all proper decorum, 
With bunches of fennel and nosegays before ’em; 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 
But the judge bids them angrily take off their hat. 
When uncover'd, a buz of inquiry goes round, 
Pray what are their crimes? They've been pilfering found. 
But, pray whom have they pilfer’d? A Doctor, I hear; 
What, yon solemn-faced odd-looking man that stands near? 
The same. What a pity! How does it surprise one! 
Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on! 
Then their friends all come round me with cringing and 
leering, 
To melt me to pity and soften my swearing. 
First Sir Charles advances with phrases well strung, 
Consider, dear Doctor, the girls are but young. 
The younger the worse, I return him again, 
It shows that their habits are all dyed in grain; 
But then they’re so handsome, one’s bosom it grieves: 
What signifies handsome when people are thieves! 
But where is your justice? Their cases are hard; 
What signifies justice ?—I want the reward.—— 

“There’s the parish of Edmonton offers forty 
pound—There’s the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, offers forty pound—There’s the parish of 
Tyburn, from the Hog in the Pound to St. Giles’s 
Watchhouse, offers forty pound—I shall have all 
that if I convict them.— 

“But consider their case, it may yet be your own, 

And see how they kneel; is your heart made of stone? 
This moves; so at last I agree to relent, 
For ten pounds in hand and ten pounds to be spent. 


“TI challenge you all to answer this. I tell you, 
you cannot. It cuts deep; but now for the rest of 
the letter; and next—but I want room.—So I 
believe I shall battle the rest out at Barton some 
day next week.—I don’t value you all. 

“0. G.” 

The scene from ‘The Gambler,’ a farce, is 
hardly worthy of the author of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.’ 

From the Essays now first collected we can 
afford room but for one extract, but that will 
show Goldsmith in all his glory :— 

“ Resolved, therefore, to seek adventures from 
Ludgate Hill to Charing Cross, I left my lodgings 
on the night of the illumination; with all the in- 
trinsic nothingness of a busy man, yet with the 
seeming importance of a man of business; deter- 
mined to jostle in every crowd, to mix in every 
company, and peep in at every frequented place of 
resort. 

“ The first scene curiosity led me to was Ashley’s 
punch-house, where the whole company seemed 
deeply attentive to the old waiter, who usually serves 
his customers with politics and punch. He was on 
this occasion giving his audience a geographical de- 
scription of the city of Paris. ‘ Paris may be about 
two hundred miles off; it is half as big as London; 
there they make your lace and such sort of stuff; it 
is a very pretty place to be sure, and would afford 
our battalions of guards very pretty picking. The 
walls cannot stand a siege of four-and-twenty hours; 
it is nothing but sweeping up through the kingdom, 
and taking Lewis the Small by the beard. Lord, 
Sir, they could never stand it; for how can French 
fellows fight when they are drunk with punch? If 
I were Secretary of State, may this be my poison, 
but I would show them a trick. Only sail up forty 
men of war to their very gates, and where would 
they be then?’ The whole company, who were 
every bit as sanguine as he, acquiesced in the practice 
and vigour of his measures; the French monarch 
was deposed, the English standard was erected on 
the Bastile, and every person present seemed to 
enjoy the plunder by anticipation. 

“ Upon leaving this, my attention was next at- 
tracted by a poor tradesman and his wife, who were 
at variance in the streets. The woman, whose pa- 
triotism was by no means so strong as that of her 
husband, was assuring the mob, who had officiously 
gathered round; not to prevent but to promote a 
quarrel, that he had sent his waistcoat to the pawn- 
broker's, in order to buy candles for the illumination. 
The husband, who was, it seems, a journeyman 
shoe-maker, damned her for being a Jacobite in her 
heart; that she had not a spice of loyalty in her 
whole body; that she was as fond of getting drunk 


| 


| 
| 





‘If the French had got the 
continues he, * what would have become of 
our property? If Mounseers in wooden shoes come 
among us, what would become of the gentle craft 
—what would have become of the nation, when per- 
haps Madame Pompadour herself might have shoes 
scooped out of an old pear tree; and (raising his 
voice) you ungrateful slut, tell me, if the French 


one day as another. 


papishes had come over, d—n my blood, what would , 


have become of our religion ?” 


“Going up Fleet Street, I could not avoid ad- | 


miring the artificial day that was formed by lights 
placed in every window: every face dressed in 


| Smiles, the mob shouting, rockets flying, women per- 





secuted by squibs and crackers, and yet seeming 
pleased with their distress, served to enliven the 
scene, and might have relaxed the brow even of 
rigid philosophy. * * 

“In the midst of these pleasing reflections, as I 
was proceeding with a stately pace, and with all the 
solemnity of a newly-acquired and conscious dignity, 


I heard a hissing noise in one of the tails of my wig, | 


and looking about, soon perceived a stream of fire 
dashing from my right ear. I fled, it followed; I 
shook my head, it was pinned too closely to be shook 
off, and just as I arrived at George’s, it went off in a 
bounce. ) 

“ T was too much discomposed to pursue my me- 
ditations after so unlucky an accident, therefore took 
refuge in the coffee-room, where I found a very 
merry group gathered round a gentleman whom I 
at first imagined to be reading the Gazette; but 
coming closer, found it to be an heroic poem upon 
the conquest of Minorca. Never was there a more 
severe satire than this upon the nation which it had 
endeavoured to celebrate! Every exaggerated com. 
pliment now bore the appearance of the keenest 
irony. The children of Mars, the thunderbolts of 
war, the conquest of the world, were now construed 
as burlesque, and served at intervals to make the 
company burst into loud fits of laughter. When 
the whiskered French soldier was compared to a lion, 
the company immediately conceived the idea of a 
cat; and while the poet described his countrymen as 
clad in terrors, they were now universally allowed 
to want part of the equipage, as they had no spirits. 

“From hence I travelled to Slaughter’s, where 
one of the company was haranguing the rest, and 
assuring them that he believed not one syllable of 
the matter. ‘Do you think,’ said he, ‘that the 
French are such fools as to let us deprive them 
of one of their greatest and most useful possessions ? 
Ridiculous! Ill hold any one twenty pounds’ — 
* Done,’ sir, says one of the company, ‘ I'll take it 
up.—‘ I mean, sir,’ replied the orator, *I’ll hold 
twenty pounds that by next post they sing Te Deum, 
or contradict our Gazette.’ To this the other had 
nothing to reply, and our orator remained master of 
the field. 

“The Smyrna was the last place I visited on this 
occasion. The company here were prescribing terms 
of peace to the enemy, whom they looked upon as 
utterly undone; they first insisted upon our keeping 
all North America; they were next for circumscrib- 
ing the number of the French fleet; for getting back 
Minorca; for insisting on a carte blanche. With 
them, our victory seemed only gained to defer the 
happiness of peace; they would have everything 
settled in such a manner, as that we could annoy 
our enemies at pleasure, without their having any 
power to hurt us.” 

The four volumes are beautifully printed, and 
four exquisite vignettes illustrate the work. We 
all know the pride poor Oliver took in his 
bloom-coloured coat—how would he exult if he 
could but see his works arrayed in all the super- 
fine garments of paper and print! . We rejoice 
that they have, in James Prior, found for them- 
selves a second “ John Filby, of the Harrow in 
Water Lane!” 








The Caucasian Provinces—Georgia, Armenia, 
Se. in the years 1825—7. [Voyage aux Indes 
Orientales, §c.| By M. Chatles Belanger. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tue Caucasian race is an appellation given to a 

great portion of mankind, comprehending the 

inhabitants of Europe, with the exception of the 





Laplanders and Fins, as well as many nations ¢ 
Asia, and of Northern Africa, and seems to im. 
ply that all of them are descended from a con, 
mon stock, originally settled in the Cancasy 
Klaproth, however, is of opinion, that this 

position is wholly unfounded ; and indeed ity 
unsupported either by history or tradition, Th 
nations who now inhabit the Caucasian Provinces 
may be divided by languages, and by other cha. 
racteristic distinctions, into six great classes;— 

1. The Lesghis or Eastern Caucasians, 

2. The Mistdjeghis, or Kistes. 

3. The Ossetes. 

4. The Tcherkesses or Circassians, or Western 
Caucasians. 

5. The Georgians. 

6. The Turcomans, or Turkish Tribes, 

The Lesghis are composed of many small tribes, 
who inhabit the highlands situated between the 
Koysoo, the Alazani, and the plains bordering 
the Caspian Sea. They appear to have been e. 
tablished in the Caucasus from time immemo 
rial, and are mentioned not only in the ancient 
chronicles of Georgia, but even by Strabo and 
Plutarch. We have however already stated, 
that after the Mussulman conquest of Daghestan, 
many colonies from Arabia, Syria, and other 
provinces of the Khalifat, were established among 
and became insensibly mixed with them; and 
Klaproth is of opinion, that the tribe of the Avan 
is descended from the ancient Avars, who were 
a branch of the Huns, 

Like all the Caucasian highlanders, the Lesghis 
are savage, cruel, and of predatory habits. They 
are considered as among the bravest of the Cau- 
casian nations, and are always ready to serve as 
mercenaries in the wars of their neighbours; 
and their fidelity may be relied on so long as 
they are regularly paid. The pay of an armed 
horseman is, besides food and forage, about two 
pounds, English money, for a campaign, the du 
ration of which never exceeds four months. 
The Beladi, or commander on these occasions, 
having been selected, all who desire to serve 
under him present themselves, and each offers to 
him a piece of rotten wood, or a firebrand, saying 
“* May I become such, if I betray the fidelity to 
which I am now swearing, or if I abandon you,” 
He then takes the right hand of the chiet, and 
presses it between his palms, so long as the latter 
speaks to him on the subject of his visit. If there 
be two or three brothers in the same family, one 
only is permitted to join a predatory expedition; 
should the family be more numerous, one out of 
every three brothers may absent himself. As 
among all savage and half-civilized people, per 
sonal courage with the Lesghis is the highest 
virtue. The mother excites her son to valour, 
from his tenderest age, by constantly relating to 
him the achievements of his ancestors, and 
those of his parent; and she herself arms him for 
his first expedition, and conducts him to the 
limits of the tribe’s territory, exhorting him to 
remember the reputation. of his family, and 
either to return covered with glory and laden 
with spoil, or die the death of the. brave. Before 
the Russians occupied the Caucasian isthmus, 
the alliance of the Lesghis was courted by all 
the belligerent princes in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and their intervention in a quarrel was 
generally decisive. ‘The major part of the Les- 
ghian tribes are Mohammedans of the Soonm 
sect; but, amongst a few, faint vestiges of Chris- 
tianity may be discovered. ‘The weak bonds of 
society are maintained only by hospitality and 
the law of retaliation. 

The Lesghian tribe of the Avars obey the Avat 
Khan, who is the most powerful prince of the 
Eastern Caucasus. The Avars inhabit the valleys 
of the upper Koysoo, and of the streams whi 
fall into that river. ‘Their chief place is Koon- 


dzack, a considerable village, where the palace 
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“f the Khan is situated. It is a spacious house, | chosen by themselves. Their disputes are settled 





and kept in good order, having glazed win- | by arbitrators, to whose decisions they submit 
dows, a great rarity in the Caucasian highlands. | without murmuring. 


In the entrance hall a table is kept covered | 


The Chari Belakhanis, and some other Les- 


with viands, ready for the use of all who | ghian tribes, amounting to about 8000 families, 
may arrive. The Khan's authority extends | were formerly subject to the kings of Georgia— 
over several other tribes. speaking the same | they now acknowledge the supremacy of Russia, 
language. ‘The Avars themselves can furnish | to whom they pay a tribute in silk of an inferior 
only 2000 combatants, but in urgent cases the | quality, which the government sends for sale to 
Khan can raise amongst his other vassals 10,000 | Moscow. 


men. They compelled the kings of Georgia to 
yay them an annual tribute of 24,000 franes, as 


ry 


acomposition for abstaining from ravaging their 


country. They asked the same sum from the | 
Russians, when they first occupied Georgia, and | 


t was willingly granted, and increased in 1807 
to 40,000, since which the Khan of the Avars 
has constantly acted in ebedience to the wishes 
and directions of Russia. 
Lesghian prince, who is, however, fiercely op- 
osed to the Russians, is the Khan of the Kazi 
Koomooks. His authority extends over 100 
villages, and he can, upon emergency, raise 
4000 combatants—he resides at a place called 
Chahar, or the town, which contains 400 houses. 
The Kazi Koomooks, like the Avars, are zealous 
Mohammedans, of the sect of Soonni. They in- 
habit fertile valleys, which afford rich pasture to 
their flocks; they also till the ground—but the 
severity of the climate, from its proximity to the 
snowy Mountains, is unfavourable to agriculture. 
There are many other independent tribes 
anong the Lesghis, but we can only notice the 
Acoosha and the Coobisha, who are the more 
remarkable. 

the Acoosha form a republic composed of 
about 30 villages, the principal of which con- 
tains 1000 families. This people have neither 
princes nor nobles; they are divided into twelve 
tribes, each of whom is governed by a chief. 
These chiefs, however, only advise, and have no 
power to command. When a prince of the 
adjacent country desires to take a body of 


message to' each tribe, and the Acooshas will 
not even enter into a negotiation, if that for- 
uality has not been strictly observed. They 
give their assistance to the highest bidder, and 
will fight against every other tribe, except the 
Shumkhal of Tarkoo, whose supremacy they 
frmerly acknowledged, and who permit them 
to graze their flocks without remuneration on 
the rich meadows on their frontier. ‘They also 
belong to the Mohammedan sect of the Soonni. 
Coobisha is a large town, on which depend 
tight villages. The inhabitants are known 
throughout the east under the name of Zer 
Kherans, or manufacturers of mail coats. Some 
witers have asserted that they are Frenghi, or 
Europeans, but they resemble in every respect 
the Lesghis, who surround them; and their 
language is but a dialect of that of Acoosha. 
They manufacture splendid arms, which, as well 
# their cloth called Coobisha shawl, are highly 
wy not only in the Caucasus, but even in 
tia, and the countries beyond the Caspian. 
ltis indeed strange, to find in the midst of the 
rude barbarians who inhabit these highlands, 
industrious and laborious population. The 
Coobisha, however, neither till the ground nor 





rear cattle, but exchange the produce of their 
industry for the necessaries of life. As the 
Coobisha furnish the other Lesghis with arms, 
they always live with them on good terms, and 
tout their friendship. Notwithstanding this 

ony, the Coobisha are constantly on their 
fuard, and carefully watch the two only passes 
Which lead to their habitations, and which are 
‘fended by fortifications provided with small 
‘opper cannons cast by themselves. ‘They never 
‘ake War or pay any tax or impost whatever, 


Another powerful | 


Acooshas into his pay, he must send a separate | 








jad are governed by a council of twelve ancients, | 





The Mistdjeghis, or Kistes. 

These tribes occupy that portion of the Cauca- 
sian chain which lies between the mountains of 
the Lesghis, the Soodja, and the Upper Terek. 
The Chechenzies are the more powerful of these, 
and are nearly as great robbers as the Lesghis. 
The Russians have never been able to subju- 
gate them. To keep them in check, General 
Yermoloff, who was long Governor-General of 
the Caucasian provinces, established a military 


| line defended by forts and redoubts, but, not- 


withstanding, they continued to make inroads on 
the Russian territory. It is, in consequence, 
even now necessary to send an escort of 150 
men, to protect a courier bearing official des- 
patches from Mozdok to Vladicavcas—from 
thence to ‘Tiflis there is less danger. M. Be- 
langer had a narrow escape from these barba- 
rians. Whilst engaged in botanizing, he had 
strayed from his escort, which no sooner disap- 
peared behind a rock round which the road 
wound, than he heard the tramp of horses, and 
was immediately surrounded by a dozen armed 
highlanders, many of whom had already dis- 
mounted in order to secure him, when the 
escort, alarmed at his absence, returned and drove 
them from their prey. They usually undertake 
their predatory excursions into the Russian 
territory in small parties. Having crossed the 
Terek, they conceal themselves in the woods 
which grow on its banks. As soon as they dis- 
cover a traveller without an escort, they seize 
on him, put a gag into his mouth, drag him to 
the river; and having put goat skins inflated 
with air under the captive’s arms, and a rope 
with a noose round his neck, they throw him 
into the water. To avoid being strangled, the 
wretched prisoner is obliged to hold fast with 
his hands to the rope, and he is thus drawn to 
the opposite bank. They rarely kill those 
prisoners from whom they expect ransom, but 
they treat them with great barbarity. 

The other tribes of the Mistdjeghirace are the 
Karaboolaks, who are constantly at variance 
with the Chechenzies, which, however, does not 
prevent them from attacking the Russians when- 
ever a favourable opportunity presents itself: 
and the Ingooshes, who have been subjugated by 
the Russians, and who are more inclined to agri- 
cenlture and peaceful occupations than any other 
of the Caucasian highlanders. Many vestiges of 
Christianity may be still found among this tribe. 

The Ossetes. 

The Ossetes live to the westward of the Mist- 
djeghi tribes. Their language, and other cireum- 
stances, have induced many learned men to 
believe that they are a Median colony, trans- 
planted into the Caucasus at an epoch of remote 
antiquity. Klaproth supposes them to be the 
Sarmato-Medians of the ancient, and the Alani 
or Ases of the middle ages. The Ossetes were 
formerly governed by their own princes, and in- 
habited the plains of the great and little Kabar- 
dahs, as well as some of the abutting highlands. 
In the twelfth century, Thamar, Queen of 
Georgia, conquered all the western part of the 
Caucasus, as far as the shores of the Black Sea, 
including the country of the Ossetes. ‘They were 
on that occasion converted to Christianity, which 
had, indeed, been introduced amongst them at 
an earlier period by the Emperors of Byzantium. 
It appears, however, that the doctrines of the 


Gospel were soon forgotten by those rude high- 
landers. The country of the Ossetes was at that 
time covered with towns and villages, but in the 
thirteenth century it was converted into a desert 
by the Mongols of Batookhan. The Ossetes 
were afterwards driven from the plains and the 
lower highlands by the Circassians. The power 
of the Circassian princes gradually increased, 
and the Ossetes were compelled to become their 
tributaries,—those only excepted who, inhabiting 
the southern slope of the Caucasus, remained 
vassals of the Georgian kings. The progressive 
advance of Russia having weakened the Circas- 
sians, the Ossetes recovered their independence. 

The Russians have made several attempts to 
subdue them, but have not yet succeeded in 
establishing their authority, except over a few 
villages, situated in the valleys of the Terek, 
through which passes the military road leading 
from Russia to Georgia. In the reign of the 
Empress Elizabeth, the Russian clergy formed a 
project to bring the Ossetes under the domina- 
tion of Russia, by converting them to Chris- 
tianity; and a petition was presented to the 
Empress, from which the following is an extract: 
—‘* The Ossetes, a nation rich in gold and silver, 
who inhabit the Caucasian highlands, and who, 
since the overthrow of the kingdom of Georgia 
by the Turks and the Persians, are left without 
a master, were formerly converted to the Chris- 
tian religion, but they have unfortunately re- 
lapsed into Paganism. Some travellers, who 
have visited their country, inform us that the 
Ossetes are very anxious to return to Chris- 
tianity,” &c. In consequence of this petition, 
an ecclesiastical commission was appointed to 
meet at Mozdok, in 1752. The commission 
proceeded to build a convent in the highlands, 
and establish missionaries there, whose apostoli- 
cal labours, however, consisted simply in bap- 
tizing the Pagans,—most of whom repeatedly 
presented themselves to go through the cere- 
mony, because the Russian government granted 
to every convert 12 arshines* of coarse linen, 
some salt fish, and a metallic cross. Mineralo- 
gists were, at the same time, sent by the govern- 
ment of Russia to examine the mines of the 
country; and as soon as it was discovered that 
the riches which had been anticipated did not 
exist, they ceased to take interest in the salva- 
tion of the highlanders. 

The Tcherkesses, or Circassians. 

The Tcherkesses, or Circassians, inhabit the 
great and little Kabardah, and the country which 
extends beyond the Cooban along the shores of 
the Black Sea. They call themselves in their 
own language Adighe. The name Cherkess is 
supposed to be of Turkish derivation, and com- 
posed of Cher road, and kesmel: to cut, which 
would make the appellation of Cherkess syno- 
nymous with that of a robber or highwayman. 
Some ancient authors, however, speak of a nation 
called Kerketes, which inhabited the Caucasus 
and the shores ef the Black Sea; and it is pro- 
bable that they were the ancestors of the modern 
Tcherkesses. The neighbouring nations call them 
Kazakh; and the annalist of Kioff Nestor, who 
wrote in the eleventh century, speaks of the 
nation of Kassogues, who inhabited the western 
Caucasus, and with whom the Russian princes of 
Tmootarakan (on the Island of Taman) had 
frequent wars. The Genoese traveller, George 
Interiani, who visited their country at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, gives the same 
appellation to the Circassians, and relates that, 
in his time, their territory extended as far as the 
mouth of the Don.+ 
~ * An arshin is something more than an edd. 

+ Zykhi in lingua vulgare greca et latina cosi chiamati 
et da Tartari et Turcki demandati Circassi et in loro pro- 


prio linguaggio appellati Adige. Habitano del fiume della 
Tana su Lassia tutta quel ora marittima verso il Bosphoro 











Cc ia.—Vide RB io, Viaggi, vol. 2, p. 196. 
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According to their own traditions, the Circas- | they were driven in the spring to the highland | 


sian princes are descended from an Arabian | 
_ chief, called Arab Khan, who removed there at | 
~ some remote period, and settled in the vicinity 

of the present Anapa. ‘The history of the 

Circassians is little known; and a mere narrative 

of the petty wars and feuds which have con- | 
stantly agitated the nation, would be profitless. | 
We have already mentioned that in the twelfth | 
century Thamar, Queen of Georgia, exercised a | 
beneficial influence over the Caucasian high- 

landers; and that they suffered dreadfully from 

the invasion of the Mongols in the thirteenth. | 
‘The Khans of the Crimea also for a time held a 

kind of sovereignty over them ; but in the seven- 

teenth century they were completely defeated, 

and the highlanders emancipated themselves. | 
Since then, they have maintained their indepen- 
dence; a few tribes only,—therefore called the 
peaceful Circassians—having submitted to the 
Russians. The Turks could never establish | 
their domination over the Circassians, and were | 
content to maintain their influence by the ties of | 
a common religion. Before the treaty of Adria- 

nople, an active intercourse was carried on 

through Anapa and the other fortresses which 

Turkey possessed on the western coast of the | 
Black Sea, but which they surrendered to the 
Russians by the above-mentioned treaty. Since 
then, this intercourse has been much obstructed 
by the Russians, although they have never been 
able entirely to put a stop to it; all the country, 
except the fortresses we have mentioned, being 
as absolutely independent of them as they were 
‘of the Turks.t The Circassians are divided into 
five distinct classes. The first comprehends the 
princes, who rule over the nation; the second, 
the nobles; the third, the freedmen of princes 
and nobles, whose emancipation makes them 
noble, although, in time of war, they must follow 





their ancient masters; the fourth includes the 
freedmen made by the above-mentioned new | 


nobles; and the fifth is composed of the serfs, | 
who are divided into field labourers and domes- | To steal, however, so as to escape discovery, is 
tics. The Circassian government may be de- | t 
scribed as an aristocratical republic; but, in fact, | proach that a Circassian maiden can address to 
there is no settled form of government, and all | a young man, is to tell him that he is not yet 
depends on circumstances as well as on nly 


passions and caprice of their chiefs. Formerly 
the authority of the Circassian princes extended 
over the Ossetes, the Chechenzies, the Abazes, 
and some tribes of the Nogais, but the progress 
of Russia has considerably weakened their power; 
notwithstanding which, they continue to regard 
the above-mentioned nations as their vassals. 

Itis customary for the princes to make presents 
occasionally totheirnobles. ‘These tokens of bene- 
volence, and the tradition of the circumstances 
which accompanied them, are preserved in the 
family of the prince, as well as in that of the 
noble, and serve to maintain a bond of mutual 
attachment. Should a noble refuse, without 
sufficient ground, to obey his prince, he is obliged 
to restore all the presents which he or his an- 
cestors have ever received from the family. The 
noble is also obliged to follow his prince to a 
war, whenever he is required to do so, and to 
furnish as many soldiers as the prince demands 
and the noble can afford. When the prince in- 
curs debts, the nobles are obliged to pay them. 
The princes and the nobles have power even 
over the lives of their serfs, and may sell those 
who are attached to the domestic service. Those 
attached to the soil cannot be sold separate from 
it, but they are obliged to pay the debts and for 
the thefts of their nobles. 

Before the introduction of the Mohammedan 
religion, every prince, or son of a prince, had a 
right to take a sheep from every flock when 
t Ia the Russian official map, published at St. Peters- 


burgh, by General Khatoff, before the treaty of Adrianople, 
the Circasso-Abasian country, extending along the shores 








of the Black Sea, is marked as independent. 





pastures, and in the autumn when they were re- 
turning. He had likewise a right to claim a 
sheep when, being on a tour, he happened to 
pass the night near a sheepfold; also, when he 
approached a troop of horses, he might choose 
one, and make use of it as long as he pleased ; 
and if he passed the night near such a troop, 
he might kill a colt as food for himself and suite, 
but the skin of the colt or the sheep belonged to 
the person who prepared the repast. Such were 
the feudal rights of the Circassian princes; but 
they resigned them on embracing the Mohamme- 
dan creed, and the manners of the nation have 
also undergone a complete revolution siiice the 
introduction of Islamism. The Circassians, like 
all uncivilized nations, were accustomed to in- 
dulge to excess in strong liquors, and they 
smoked tobacco, ate pork, particularly the meat 


| of wild boars, which abounded in their country. 


But after the peace of Kaynardgi, in 1774, 
Turkey being anxious to counterbalance the 
growing influence of Russia in the Caucasus, 
sent shipping and Mohammedan missionaries, 
who succeeded in enforcing a strict observance 
of the Mohammedan precepts amongst many of 
the highlanders, and particularly amongst the 
Circassians. 

Old age commands great respect; and when- 
ever matters of importance are to be decided on, 
not only the aged amongst the princes and the 
nobles, but also those amongst the richer pea- 
sants, assemble for deliberation. ‘These assem- 
blies are generally held in woods, and are pre- 
sided over by the princes. ‘The want of written 
laws is replaced by ancient customs. Murder is 
fined gt a sum fixed by the assembly, if the 
family of the murdered consent to receive com- 
pensation, instead of requiring the blood of the 
assassin. The disturbance of the public peace 


| by acts of violence, is also punished by the im- 


position of a fine. A thief is obliged to repay 
twice or thrice the value of the stolen property. 


considered meritorious; indeed, the greatest re- 


able even to steal a cow. The property, how- 
ever, of persons united by the ties of blood, 
friendship, and hospitality, is always respected. 

The Circassians are a remarkably fine race of 
men, and the women have the reputation of 
being the most beautiful of all the Caucasians, 
Some travellers, however, are of opinion that 
they must yield on this point to the women of 
Georgia, whose features are more regular; in- 
deed, it is understood that there are more beau- 
ties exported to Constantinople from Imiretia 
and Mingrelia than from Circassia. 

The Circassian dwellings are constructed with 
hurdles, covered with clay, and thatched with 
straw. Forty or fifty such habitations, disposed 
in a circle, form a village, in the centre of which 
they place their cattle, during the night, for 
safety. Whe Circassian horses, which are con- 
sidered the best after the Arabian, roam freely 
in the fields, without ever entering a stable. 
Their agriculture is in a state of primitive sim- 
plicity, but the want of skill is of less conse- 
quence, from the great fertility of the soil. Bees 
are an important article in their husbandry. 

The Circassian language differs much from all 
the other Caucasian idioms. It is never written; 
and when a Circassian has occasion to send a 
letter, he applies to the Mullah, who writes it 
for him in the Turkish tongue. . 

The Abazes. 

The Abazes occupy, in common with some 
Circassian tribes, the shores of the Black Sea, 
extending from the banks of the Cooban to 
those of the Engoori, which separates Abazia 


from Mingrelia. They resemble the Circassin, 
in their manners, customs, and language, mj 
they are often confounded with them. 

The Abazes are well known as pirates on {, 
Black Sea; but, as they have only small roy; 
vessels, they are disregarded by armed 3} 
Many young Abazians used formerly to 20 
Egypt to seek their fortunes, and rose, by the, 
bravery, to eminent military rank: the greite 
number of the Mamelooks were of Abazian 
origin. The Abazian women are beautiful, aj 
much sought after in Turkey, where they gon 
rally pass under the name of Circassians, 

Abazia is an exceedingly fertile country; yey 
moderate labour is rewarded by rich crops, aj 
their herds of cattle are numerous and prod. 
tive. Their women spin cotton in great perf 
tion, and the produce of their industry was fy. 
merly exported, in large quantities, to Smym 
and Salonica. It is said, that Abazia contaig 
many rich silver mines, but that the inhabitany 
will neither work them nor permit strangers 
do so. 

We have already mentioned that the Tuy 
erected some fortresses on the western coast of 
the Black Sea, which were ceded to Russia by 
the treaty of Adrianople. These fortresses ay 
Anapa, Soodjook Katle in Circassia, and Poi 
in Mingrelia. The bay of Ghelengeek, ani 
that of Pshad, are good harbours, and remain in 
possession of the natives, who, in defiance of 
the Russians, carry on through these ports a 
brisk trade. The chief exports are raw hides, 
honey, wax, box-wood, and slaves; and the 
chief article of import is salt. The Circassian 
tribes are constantly at war with the Russians, 
who cannot leave their fortresses except in large 
well-armed parties. 

The Georgians. 

The Georgians differ in their personal ap- 
pearance, as well as in language, from all the 
nations inhabiting the Caucasian isthmus. ‘They 
now occupy the country extending from the 
banks of the Alazani to the shores of the Black 
Sea, and are limited on the north by the Cav. 
casian chain, and on the south by the river 
Koor. ‘The Georgians may be divided into fou 
principal branches. The more influential and 
civilized are the Georgians proper, who inhebit 
the Kartli Kakheti and Imiretia to the banks of 
the ‘I'zkenistsquali, which falls into the Rion. 
The inhabitants of Mingrelia, Odichi, and Ghoo- 
riah, constitute the second branch. The third 
comprehends the Sooanes and the Chnaoo, who 
inhabit the Caucasian chain. The fourth is 
composed of the Lazes,t+ called by the Turks 
Laj—a savage people, who occupy the country 
extending from Georgia to ‘Trebizond. The 
latter are an important branch of the Georgians, 
but, considering their geographical position, 
they do not belong to the Caucasian nations. 

We have already mentioned that the Geor- 
gians of Kakhet Khartli, Imiretia, and Min- 
grelia, are now subjects of Russia; and itis 
but reasonable to suppose that their condition 
is better than it was under their native princes, 
as they are no longer exposed to the continual 
inroads of the Persians and ‘Turks, and they 
enjoy a perfect religious liberty. Yet it 84 
fact, that the Georgians have never lost an op- 
portunity to revolt against theit present masters. 


The Turkish Nations. 

The Turkish tribes inhabiting the Caucasiat 
isthmus are either Nogais or ‘Turcomans, a 
they generally lead a nomadic life. The first 
of these inhabit the country bordering on the 
Caspian, and the others in Daghestan : they 
almost all acknowledge the supremacy of Russi 
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Klaproth ives the following estimate of the 
population of the Caucasian Isthmus :— 


Families, 

kesses, or Circassians .........+.... 51,130 
— i ee Sea 53,898 
Lesghis ...-seeseeseeceeeceeces osecceees 133,700 
Georgians, not including the Lazes ...... 125,000 
Mistdjeghis, or Kistes .........ssseeeee - 35,850 
QsseteS ss eeeecereceecescrecccees esses 33,915 
Nogais ...cceccecccscccceccccccecseeees 9,480 
Turcomans ....... eovccsesosces ceeceees 79,914 
Total .cccccccccccccccccccce 527 ,887 


According to the same author, nine indi- 
viduals may be reckoned to two families, which 
ould make the whole population of the Cau- 
casian isthmus amount to 2,375,487. 

We are quite aware that this is but an imper- 
fect account of these important provincées, but it 
will at least put the reader in possession of their 

neral history and their political and civil 
condition, and so far enable him to form a more 
accurate opinion in regard to the questions 
likely to arise between this country and Russia. 








A Summer in the Pyrenees. By the Hon. James 

Erskine Murray. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tue Pyrenean valleys have, for ages, been the 
strongholds of chivalric lore, especially of that 
relating to Charlemagne and his renowned 
knights. Of these, the most celebrated are 

ier and Orlando—the former the conqueror 
of Catalonia against the Moors, and the founder 
of the nine lordships so famous in peninsular his- 
tory—the latter, equally the vanquisher of the 
misbelievers, and held in still greater reverence 
from the magic powers of his sword, his steed, 
his horn, and from his fall in these very regions. 
Of his sword, no less than of his miraculous 
force, tradition has preserved an illustration in 
the celebrated pass which bears his name—the 
Breche de Roland :— 

“Let the reader imagine a wall of rock,from three 
to seven hundred feet high, raised between France 
and Spain, and actually separating them. Let him 
then suppose that Roland, mounted on his war-horse, 
and anxious to pass the barrier, has cut, near the 
centre, with a stroke of his sword, a breach three 
hundred feet in width, and he will then have an idea 
of what the mountaineers have called the Breche de 
Roland.” 

This pass is renowned in the history of the 
Middle Ages ; it figures in Spanish no less than 
French history, and was described with wonder 
by the Mohammedans of the East: unhappily, 
it has enough of celebrity even in our own days, 
A cavity in the southern side of the passage 
had been the scene of a murder about a fort- 
night before it was visited by Mr. Murray. So 
wild and lonely a scene is a fit place for any deed 
of blood. By the peasantry—not in the neigh- 
bourhood, for it has no signs of human habita- 
tion, but several leagues to the north and south 
of the passage—it is regarded with feelings of 
hereditary superstition. In this very place, 
embattled hosts, Moorish and Christian, Spanish 
and French, often struggled for the victory. At 
other times, especially during the lawless periods 
of revolution so common in Arragon, it was the 
resort of banditti, whose caverns commanded 
the passage, and whose deeds frequently struck 
dismay along the whole chain of the Pyrenees. 
The spirits of the murdered are thought, both 
by the French and Spanish inhabitants, fre- 
quently to hover in these wild solitudes, and 
their unearthly voices to mingle with the 
blast. Here, indeed, the wind is almost per- 

tual: being compressed by the sides of the 

reach, it sometimes acquires tremendous force, 
and its roaring, like that of a stormy sea, or a 
park of artillery, may often be heard at a great 
distance. Of this our traveller had more expe- 
nence than he liked. There was something 


the mist was so thick and the wind was so high 
and the guide would gladly have returned, had 

he been less determined :— 

“The haze increased in thickness, and the wind 

in force, as we ascended the side of the gorge: and, 

by the time we arrived at the chamber of the mur- 
dered Spaniard, the blast was fearful; the loosened 

stones were rolling down the precipices, and the wall 

above seemed shaking with its violence. We entered 

the cave, for a moment, to avoid the storm, while we 

considered of the best mode of passing through the 

Breche. This place I had quitted the preceding 

day, and exposed myself to the scorching sun, rather 

than look upon its blood-stained walls: four-and- 

twenty hours after, wet and cold, I sought its shelter, 

and felt grateful for its existence. 

“ There was now no time to think about the dan- 

ger of the undertaking, or the chance of one or all of 
us, being blown down the glacier, or over the preci- 

pice; it was too late to retreat, and advance we must, 
or remain where we were, and die of cold. French- 
men, talkative as they are, can be silent on some oc- 
casions; and upon this, our arrangements were made 
as quietly and silently as if we were about to commit 
an act in which we were afraid of being discovered. 

“* Rondo’s plan of walking arm in arm was now 
adopted, and we sallied towards the Breche. The 
plan was excellent ; no single man could have stood 
the fury of the blast ; and, linked together, we stag- 
gered like drunken men before it. The wall of the 
Breche once gained, we crept through the gateway, 
clinging to the projections of the rock; until, turn- 
ing round its flank, we were in a moment completely 
sheltered from the wind. I had heard the wrath- 
ful wind whistling through the rigging of a vessel, and 
rushing through a forest; but through this funnel of 
the mountains, it roared ; and, wreaking its fury upon 
the narrow plain of snow between us and the com- 
mencement of the glacier, it carried whole layers of 
it before it, tossing and whirling them about ere they 
disappeared in the mist.” 

The sterility of this region is one of its most 
striking characteristics. Rocks, stones, sand, 
precipices, chasms, lakes, are the only objects 
on which the eye ean rest. Even the plain 
of Millaris, where soil might be expected, and 
where there is abundance of water, is cursed 
with the same desolation. The term cursed is 
peculiarly appropriate; for tradition tells us, 
that there was once fertility enough, not only in 
the vale, but to the summits of the mountain : 

“The simple-minded inhabitants of the Spanish 
vallgys believe in a tradition which tells us, that at 
one period the sterile plain of the Millaris, and the 
adjoining mountains, were clothed with the most 
beautiful pastures ; but that God, displeased with 
the shepherds of the district, commanded them to 
leave them. The poorest of the shepherds obeyed 
the order; but the rich, disregarding it, a terrible 
storm was the consequence, whose waters drowned 
the disobedient mortals, and washed away their pas- 
tures. Upon the eve of St. John, the rebellious 
shepherds are still to be seen wandering among the 
wilds of the Millaris, vainly searching for their cot- 
tages and green fields.” 

But there are places in the vicinity of Mont 
Perdu, and even near its base, that afford good 
pasture for sheep. They are in very high regions, 
and appear the more striking from the desolation 
in other parts of the district. Hither a few 
shepherds repair during two or three months of 
the year. Their lives are said—no doubt truly— 
to be remarkably innocent; indeed, of all occu- 
pations theirs is the most favourable to virtue. 
They know nothing of the world beyond their 
native valleys and mountains, and they have no 
wish to pass the narrow bounds which satisfied 
their pious forefathers. ‘They are particularly 
careful of their flocks, whose docility is remark- 
able. Not less so is the good understanding 
subsisting between the sheep and the dogs :— 

“The celerity with which the shepherds of the 
Pyrenees draw their scattered flocks around them is 
not more astonishing than the process by which they 
effect it, is simple and beautiful. If they are at no 





fool-hardy in his venturing into the breach, when 








they leave off feeding and obey the call; if they are 

afar off, and scattered, he utters a shrill cry, and in- 

stantly the flock are seen leaping down the rocks, 

and scampering towards him. Having waited until 

they have mustered round him, the shepherd then 

sets off on his return to his cabin or resting place, 

his flock following behind like so many well trained 

hounds. Their fine looking dogs, a couple of which 

are generally attached to each flock, have nobler 

duties to perform than that of chasing the flock to- 
gether, and biting the legs of stragglers , they protect 

it from the attacks of the wolves and bears, against 

whose approach they are continually on the watch, 

and to whom they at once offer battle. So well 

aware are the sheep of the fatherly care of these 
dogs, and that they themselves have nothing to fear 
from them, that they crowd around them, as if they 
really sought their protection; and dogs and sheep 
may be seen resting together, or trotting after the 
shepherd in the most perfect harmony.” 

Not only the inhabitants of this district (in 
the vicinity of Mont Perdu), but those of the 
whole chain, are distinguishable for their sober 
virtues. ‘Their piety is unostentatious and sin- 
cere, though, as might be expected, often super- 
stitious. With them pilgrimages are common ; 
absurd modes of penance are in full vigour. 
The Calvary of Betharam is one of the scenes 
most noted for this display. Betharam is on the 
confines of Bearn, and is a college for the edu- 
cation of the rustic priests. ‘Lhe Calvary is 
situated on a beautifully wooded hill, above the 
college: its sanctity is great; throughout the 
season great numbers of devotees may be seen 
winding their way up the ascent, which is suffi- 
ciently steep—sometimes kneeling to repeat 
their Aves and Paternosters, sometimes beating 
their breasts with great contrition, and chaunting 
the Miserere. It is the misfortune of humanity 
that piety and superstition are usually com- 
bined, while the enlightened are generally for- 
mally devout. The inhabitants of the Pyrenees, 
who bow before stocks and stones, are deeply 
pervaded by the spirit of religion; and often 
have they exhibited proof of this. When the 
government of France ordered all churches to 
be closed, all the usages of Christianity to be 
abolished, they refused to obey—they kept open 
their churches, and supported their clergy as 
usual, In vain did the republicans—who began 
with eloquent declamationss in favour of un- 
bounded toleration, and ended in the most 
odious tyranny—send commissaries to enforce 
the decree, and punish the recusants—the mes- 
sengers, and their employers, were alike defied. 


Our author is much delighted with Pau, the 
capital of Bearn. Its situation is, indeed, as he 
affirms, “in one of the richest and most abun- 
dant countries in the world, and in one of the 
finest climates; its environs comprising all the 
loveliness of vine-clad hills and sunny dales, 
green meadows and fertile fields, and gardens, 
and copses, and orchards.” No wonder, there- 
fore, that, with these and other advantages, 
especially that of cheapness, this city should 
now be a favourite place for the English. One 
part of the town, the Rue Royale, which over- 
hangs the River Gave, and which has a purer 
atmosphere than the more densely inhabited 
streets, commands a very splendid view of the 
country. Perhaps our invalids would do well to 
think of this place, which is much superior to 
Montpellier, Nice, or any of the more fashionable 
resorts in the south of France. We must, how- 
ever, observe, that these pretty places have their 
disadvantages. One is the exclusive tone of the 
society—especially of the foreign socicty—con- 
gregated in them: here is always to be found 
more envy, more uncharitableness, more Jea- 
lousy and pride, than even in our ancient 
cathedral cities of England. In regard to Pau, 


we may add, that it has one not peculiar to itself 





great distance from him, he whistles upon them, and 


—the houses are not built for comfort. 
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Bernadotte, king of Sweden, is, as every | 


body knows, a native of Pau. It is not, how- 
ever, generally known that he was a baker's 
son, or at least an apprentice to one. A far less 


ignoble birth is claimed for him by his French | 
biographers, who made him to belong to an | 
ancient famille de robe. But, in the eye of phi- | 


losophy, birth is the least of recommendations. 


Whatever be his origin, he has shown himself | 


not unworthy of the elevation he has attained. 
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these interesting volumes; they are, indeed, 
very interesting. ‘Though written with no great 
ability, they are pervaded by an amiable spirit, 
and the impressions of the author are, for the 
most part, just: in general, too, his observa- 
tions are distinguished by good sense. The 
matter in the two volumes before us constitutes 
but a portion of his experience in these regions, 
and he intimates, that on their success must 
depend the publication of another volume. He 


His conduct has been one of great moderation ; | will, we hope, give us another: what he has 
he might, in fact, have been used to royalty | done is well entitled to the approbation of the 


from his cradle, so little changed was he by his 
novel situation. A far more honourable trait in 
his character. is, that he has provided for his 
my relations: a few he has settled in Sweden, 

ut the greater number he has pensioned at 
home. 

At Pau, Mr. Murray became acquainted with 
an Hanoverian baron, who had seen much of 
the world, especially of the English court during 
the reign of George III. Of that monarch he 
remembered many characteristic anecdotes, some 
of which are in the second volume of this work. 
We must find room for one :— 

“The Baron commanded a regiment of cavalry 
who wore the enormous jackboots then in use. Some- 
how or other it entered into His Majesty’s fancy to 
have a pair of these boots, and he accordingly applied 
to the Baron to have them made by the bootmaker 
of the regiment ; and had his measure taken. The 
bootmaker, either from having little assistance or 
anxious to do justice to His Majesty’s boots, did not 
finish them for some days ; but so very eager was the 
King to have them, that he never failed each morn- 
ing to visit the maker, and to enquire how they were 
progressing. When they were at last finished, and 
he tried them on, they fitted so very well, and pleased 
him so much, that, turning to the bootmaker, he 
asked him if he had a family. ‘ Yes, your Majesty,’ 
answered the man,‘I have a wife and family in 
Germany.’ 

“* Very well,’ said His Majesty, giving him eight 
guineas, ‘send that to your family, it may be of 
benefit to them.’ 

“So delighted was the King with his boots, that 
it was his first desire to display them before the 
Queen, and, accompanied by the Baron, he made 
his appearance before her. Strutting forward, and 
kicking his legs right and left, he said, * Well, Char- 
lotte, what do you think of my boots, are they not 
beautifully made?’ Her Majesty paid the desired 
compliment, upon which the King whispered, ‘ I gave 
four guineas for them.’ ” 

From what little Mr. Murray knows of the 
Spanish inhabitants bordering on this chain, he 
has a very favourable impression of their cha- 
racter: it is doubtless a correct one. It is only 
in the large towns that we find the population 
ignorant, vicious, and corrupt; the peasantry 
are among the finest people on earth. We must, 
however, except something more than the inha- 
bitants of towns; the Spanish nobility are, as a 
body, degraded—the result, no doubt, of a des- 
potic government. Sad is the contrast between 
the nobles of the present day—diminutive in 
stature, ignorant—and the tall, athletic, and 
valiant chiefs who, during so many centuries, 
withstood the Moors! The great defect of all 
classes is vindictiveness: a Spaniard never for- 

ives, and he is seldom satisfied with anything 
es than the destruction of his enemy. On the 
other hand, he is generous to a fault; he never 
forgets a kindness, and the strength of his at- 
tachments is not exceeded by that of his revenge. 
The estimation in which the people are held 
may be inferred from the fact, that Spanish 
merchants (especially the dealers in mules) are 
trusted to any amount on the French border. 





This is the more remarkable, as, owing to the 
disturbances in the country, if any one of the | 
hundreds thus trusted were inclined to refuse 
payment he might do so with perfect impunity. 


reading world—what he wishes to do may pro- 
bably be done better. We have one word of 
advice to give him: if he should again (as in 
these volumes he has frequently done) touch on 
history, let him have recourse to other guides 
than the French. The local historians of Cata- 
lonia, Arragon, and Navarre, could have given 
him more abundant and more accurate informa- 
tion of these regions than he now possesses. He 
is, for instance, very inaccurate in his notions of 
the antiquity of the Andorrian republic. It does 
not, he may be assured, ascend to the period of 
Charlemagne, or even to the twelfth century: 
in reality, it never was a republic; it was a go- 
vernment essentially feudal, though based on a 
more popular form of administration than was 
generally to be found under such a system ;—it 
was dependent in succession on the Bishops of 
Urgel, the Kings of Arragon, the Counts de 
Foix. ‘The bishop, for instance, was more than 
an ecclesiastical superior ; he was also the feudal 
sovereign; and as such he not only received 
the tribute of the people, but approved the func- 
tionaries whom they elected for their own local 
government. More feudal was the dependence 
of the inhabitants on the Kings of Arragon, or 
rather the vassals of those kings. Still greater 


was their subjection to the Counts de Foix. 





The Chace, the Turf, and the Road. 
rod. Murray. 

Tue contents of this handsome volume are re- 
vised articles, which originally appeared in the 
Quarterly Review ; and as they were very popu- 
lar in that leading periodical, Mr. Murray has 
thought it worth his while to draft them out of 
the regular pack, and place them in a kennel of 
their own. Not to press a metaphor, with which, 
we confess, Nimrod has infected us, the pub- 
lisher has called in the careful hand of the 
author to the task of revision,—has availed him- 
self of the services of Mr. Alken, the animal- 
painter,—has had neat and spirited devices ex- 
pressly made for the ornamenting of the board- 
ing,—and has sent into the world a volume as 
well turned out and appointed as the Devonport 
Quicksilver,—as true to the sport as /Vourisher 
in cover,—as smart and compact in jacket and 
bearing as honest John Day upon Elis. 

The first paper is on Melton Mowbray and 
hunting; and as Puff, in The Critic, suggested 
a mode of exit to the confidante at prayers, which 
would have been striking if it had been practi- 
cable,—‘ Could'nt you go off kneeling ?”—so we 
should prefer. that our readers should peruse this 
paper, if they could, in a red coat and at a hand 
gallop. Certainly, the author writes as though 


By Nim- 


he were in the saddle, and not in the sitting- | 


room; and the clear breath of the ‘fields—the 
spirit of the aristocratic sportsmen—the bustle of 
the gorse covers—the dash of the foxhound—the 
lasting qualities of the horse—are realized in 
this paper to the very life. In the way of de- 
scription, the sketch of the hounds in cover by 
Nimrod, brings the scene before .the eye in the 
most vivid colours. 

“ Let us then suppose ourselves to have been at 
Ashby Pasture, in the Quorn country, with Mr. Os- 
baldeston’s hounds, in the year 1826, when that pack 


. . i ee ee ee — 
us also indulge ourselves with a fine morning, in 
first week of February, and at least two h 
well-mounted men by the cover’s side. Time }yi 
called—say a quarter past eleven, nearly OUF grea. 
grandfathers’ dinner hour—the hounds approach the 
furze-brake, or the gorse, as it is called in that reg; 

* Hark in, hark !’ with a slight cheer, and 

one wave of his cap, says Mr. Osbaldeston, who long 
hunted his own pack, and in an instant he has not; 
hound at his horse’s heels. In a very short time the 
gorse appears shaken in various parts of the cove 
apparently from an unknown cause, not a ging, 
hound being for some minutes visible. Present 
one or two appear, leaping over some old furze Which 
they cannot push through, and exhibit to the figg 
their glossy skins and spotted sides. * Oh you beg, 
ties!’ exclaims some old Meltonian, rapturously fon 
of the sport. Two minutes more elapse ; anothe 
hound slips out of cover, and takes a short turn oy, 
side, with his nose to the ground, and his stern lag, 
ing his side—thinking, no doubt, he might touch o 
a drag, should Reynard have been abroad in the 
night. Hounds have no business to think, thinks the 
second whipper-in, who observes him ; but one crac 
of his whip, with * Rasselas, Rasselas, where are yqy 
going, Rasselas? Get to cover, Rasselas;’ and Ry 
selas immediately disappears. Five minutes mor 
pass away. ‘* No fox here,’ says one: * Don't be ip 
a hurry,’ cries Mr. Cradock ; ‘they are drawing i 
beautifully, and there is rare lying in it.’ Thee 
words are scarcely uttered, when the cover shake 
more than ever. Every stem appears alive, and jt 
reminds us of.a corn-field waving in the wind, Ih 
two minutes the sterns of some more hounds are seen 
‘flourishing’ above the gorse. * J/ave at him ther: 
holloas the Squire—the gorse still more alive, and 
hounds leaping over each other’s backs. * Have aj 
him there again, my good hounds; a fox for a hu. 
dred !? reiterates the Squire; putting his finger in his 
ear, and uttering a scream which, not being set to 
music, we cannot give here. Jack Stevens (the 
first whipper-in) looks at his watch. At this moment 
‘John White,’ * Val. Maher,’ *‘ Frank Holyoake; 
and two or three more of the fast ones, are seen 
creeping gently on towards a point at which they 
think it probable he may break. * Hold hard there’ 
says a sportsman; but he might as well speak to the 
winds. ‘Stand still, gentlemen; pray stand still’ 
exclaims the huntsman; he might as well say soto 
the sun. During the time we have been speaking 
of, all the field have been awake—gloves put on— 
cigars thrown away—the bridle-reins gathered well 
up into the hand, and hats pushed down upon the 
brow.” 

We know that the dangerous parts of the Ser- 
pentine are labelled for the perusal of swimmers, 
and that gardens having the advantages of steel- 
traps and spring-guns are in the habit of holding 
up a little square wooden caution couched in 
peremptory or polite terms, as the case may be, 
(we say polite, because we remember a delicate 
request showing over a garden wall on the Ware 
road, which could not but claim the attention of 
any respectable trespasser,—‘ Please not to tread 
in the traps,”) but it is new to us to havea 
huntsman’s back and a horse’s hind-quarters 
affected with notice of danger. 

“ ¢ That’s your sort,’ says * Billy Coke, coming up 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour on Advance, with 
a label pinned on his back,‘ he kicks ;'—‘the rest 
| are all coming, and there’s a rare scent to-day, I'm 
| sure.” Bonaparte’s Old Guard, in its best days, 
would not have stopped such men as these, so long 
| as life remained in them.” 

The hunt is continued to the end of the paper 
at a ripping pace; and the author gives us to 
understand, that, by dint of good riding, he out- 
stripped the nickname of the Snob, which is 
generally given to a stranger in a red coat; and 
at length we find that he gets a nod from Lord 
| Forrester one day—a How-d’ye-do from Lord 
_ Gardener and Col. Lowther on another—and 4 
| “ fine morning” from the fortunate Frank Holy- 
| oake on the third,—and on the fifth day, “ after 

a capital half hour,” he receives an invitation to 
dinner from that witty bon-vivant, Lord Alvanley 





We have not room for more extracts from | was at the height of its well-merited celebrity. Let himself. We are bound, as critics, who have 
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jen “well up with” the author in this paper- 
, to admit that it is “a splendid burst, 

and without a check 
The Roap is the second subject, and affords 
Nimrod ample opportunity for showing his know- 
jedge of character, his familiarity with all the 


” 


nicalities of coaching, and his thorough inti- 
with the science of driving,—a science 
which, in this commercial country, where tra- 
yelling from town to town, and from city to city, 
isnearly half the business of life,—is worthy of 
every consideration. Our author contrasts the 
ad mode of coaching with the present,—Coke- 
burning as compared with a flash of lightning. 

“We will, however, only go back ninety-four 
years. In 1742, the Oxford stage-coach left London 
at seven o'clock in the morning, and reached Ux- 
pridge at mid-day. It arrived at High Wycombe at 
fe in the evening, where it rested for the night; 
nd proceeded at the same rate for the seat of learn- 
ing on the morrow. Here, then, were ten hours 
consumed each day in travelling twenty-seven miles; 
and nearly two days in performing what is now done 
yith the greatest ease under six hours. To go from 
London to York—200 miles—used to take six days; 
it now occupies twenty hours! From London to 
Exeter, eighty years ago, the proprietors of coaches 
promised *a safe and expeditious journey in a fort- 
sight.’ Private carriages now accomplish the journey 
_175 miles—in twenty hours; and the mail (the 
Devonport) in seventeen, passing through Wincaun- 
ton, a new route, within the last month. The Man- 
chester Telegraph, from the Bull and Mouth, per- 
forms her journey, with the greatest regularity, in 
eighteen hours !” 

Nimrod imagines, for the sake of giving vita- 
jity to the contrast, a worthy old gentleman of 
1742 having fallen fast asleep in that slow year, 
nd not awaking until Monday last in Piccadilly, 
yhen he is desirous of returning to Exeter. He 
gets into a vehicle, the Comet, which he mistakes 
fr a private carriage—wonders what young 
gatleman is driving the coach, not seeing the 
seustomed brandy-ball face balanced upon a 
lalloon of great coat, and is at Brentford before, 
in snail-like-1742, he could by possibility have 
passed Stratton-street. The miracle of horse- 
changing is thus described, and the little bit of 
hospital ground is perfect. 

«In five minutes under the hour the Comet arrives 
it Hounslow, to the great delight of our friend, who 
wy this time waxed hungry, not having broken his 
fut before starting. ‘Just fifty-five minutes and 
thirty-seven seconds,’ says he, ‘from the time we 
lft London !—wonderful travelling, gentlemen, to 
be sure, but much too fast to be safe. However, 
tank Heaven, we are arrived at a good-looking 
house; and now, waiter! I hope you have got 
weakf___..”_ Before the last syllable, however, of 
te word could be pronounced, the worthy old gen- 
teman’s head struck the back of the coach by a 
jek, which he could not account for, (the fact was, 
tree of the four fresh horses were bolters,) and the 
miter, the inn, and indeed Hounslow itself (* terra- 
qe urbesque recedunt’), disappeared in the twink- 
Ing of an eye. Never did such a succession of doors, 
windows, and window-shutters pass so quickly in his 
wiiew before—and he hoped they might never do so 
min. Recovering, however, a little from this sur- 
prise My dear sir,’ said he, ‘ you told me we were 
change horses at Hounslow? Surely, they are 
wt so inhuman as to drive these poor animals an- 
wher stage at this unmerciful rate!’ ‘ Change horses, 
st! says the proprietor; ‘why we changed them 
vhilst you were putting on your spectacles, and look- 
ing at your watch. Only one minute allowed for it 
tt Hounslow, and it is often done in fifty seconds by 
those nimble-fingered horse-keepers.’ * You astonish 
m—but really I do not like to go so fast.’ ‘Oh, 
it! we always spring them over these six miles. It 
Swhat we call the hospital ground. This alarming 
jirase is presently interpreted: it intimates that 
horses whose * backs are getting down instead of up 
mn their work’—some ‘that won't hold an ounce 
town hill, or draw an ounce up’—others ‘ that kick 
wet the pole one day and over the bars the next’— 


tech 





in short, all the reprobates, styled in the road slang 
bo-kickers, are sent to work these six miles, because 
here they have nothing to do but to gallop—not a 
pebble as big as a nutmeg on the road ; and so even, 
that it would not disturb the equilibrium of a spirit- 
level.” 

Our blessed '42 (for we must shorten the year 
to get over the ground) stops at Bagshot, for 
the pace kills him, and he gets outside the “ Re- 
gulator,” which is described by the waiter as a 
slow coach. The “ Regulator,” loaded with 
luggage, and opulent in passengers, springs a 
bit over the five miles of the Hartford-bridge 
Flat. The coachman on the up Comet passes 
the Regulator, and takes a bird's-eye view of our 
hero. 

“ When coming out of rival yards, coachmen 
never fail to cast an eye to the loading of their oppo- 
nents on the road, and now that of the natty artist of 
the Comet experienced a high treat. He had a full 
view of his quondam passenger, and thus described 
his situation. He was seated with his back to the 
horses—his arms extended to each extremity of the 
guard-irons—his teeth set grim as death—his eves 
cast down towards the ground, thinking the less he 
saw of his danger the better. There was what is 
called a top-heavy load—perhaps a ton of luggage on 
the roof, and, it may be, not quife in obedience to 
the act of parliament standard. There were also 
two horses at wheel, whose strides were of rather un- 
equal length, and this operated powerfully on the 
coach. In short, the lurches of the Regulator were 
awful at the moment of the Comet meeting her. A 
tyro in mechanics would have exclaimed, ‘The 
centre of gravity must be lost, the centrifugal force 
will have the better of it—over she must go!” 

“ The centre of gravity having been preserved, the 
coach arrived safe at Hartford Bridge; but the old 
gentleman has again had enough of it. * I will walk 
into Devonshire,’ said he, as he descended from his 
perilous exaltation. What did that rascally waiter 
mean by telling me this was a slow coach? and, 
moreover, look at the luggage on the roof!’ * Only 
regulation height, sir,’ says the coachman.” 

‘42 again deserts his coach, and inquires for 
one that carries no luggage at the top. 

“The Regulator being off, the waiter is again 
applied to. ‘ What do you charge per mile posting?’ 
‘One and sixpence, Sir.’ * Bless me! just double! 
Let me see—two hundred miles, at two shillings per 
mile, posthoys, turnpikes, &c. 207. This will never 
do. Have you no coach that does not carry luggage 
on the top? ‘Oh yes, sir,’ replies the waiter, * we 
shall have one to-night that is not allowed to carry 
a band-box on the roof.” * That’s the coach for me; 
pray what do you call it?* * The Quicksilver mail, 
sir; one of the best out of London—Jack White 
and Tom Brown, picked coachmen, over this ground 
—Jack White down to-night.” ‘Guarded and 
lighted 2?’ * Both, sir; blunderbuss and pistols in the 
sword-case ; a lamp each side the coach, and one 
under the footboard—see to pick up a pin the darkest 
night of the year.” * Very fast?’ ‘Oh no, sir, just 
keeps time, and that’s all.’ * That’s the coach for me, 
then,’ repeats our hero; ‘and I am sure I shall feel 
at my ease in it. I suppose it is what used to be 
called the Old Mercury.’ ” 

We need not add that he becomes a passenger 
by the Quicksilver, the fastest mail out of London ; 
and which, in the opinion of the old gentleman, 
accomplishes the art of running-away, 218 miles, 
according to the imperative regulations of his 
Majesty’s Postmaster General. 

We cannot go into the qualities of the coach 
horse required for different kinds of work,—nor 
their prices—nor their beauties—nor their ble- 
mishes,—oh, yes! we must spare room for an 
anecdote on blemishes. 


in stage coaches; in fact, it would now and then 
happen that the whole team were in darkness. 


* Well over that, sir,’ said one of the old school of 


coachmen toa passenger that sate beside him on the 
box, having just passed a dangerous bridge on a foggy 
night. ‘ Only one eye among us.’ That * one’ was 
his own !” 


The author is particular in his estimate of the | 





expense of working a coach—in his observations 
upon harness—in his judicious and cautionary re- 
marks upon hills, and taking vehicles down 
them—in his suggestions as to the structure of 
coaches, and on modern coachmen. As the 
latter can now read, we trust that coach-pro- 
prietors will not suffer a man to mount the box 
who has not crammed with this paper, to enable 
him to undergo a “ previous” examination. 
Here we must close our notice of this agreeable 
dissertation on the Road, for we do not think it 
worth while to linger over the conclusion, re- 
specting gentlemen coachmen, after being in 
company with the regular professional artists. 
It is waste of time to treat of French sailors, or 
English dancing-masters, when we can read of a 
Nelson or a Perrot! 

The Ture isthe longest, and the most elaborate 
paper in the volume, and, of course, begins with 
the Olympic games, and brings racing down 
from the classic period to the late meetings at 
Epsom or Ascot. ‘The supporters of the Turf 
are all separately and kindly enumerated. All 
the living jockeys, and some dead ones, are flat- 
teringly recorded—the systems of training, riding, 
and running, are amply descanted upon,—and, 
in truth, a most amusing mass of ‘Turf intelli- 
gence, criticism, and biography, is collected to- 
gether. There are one or two anecdotes of 
George IV., as connected with racing, which 
are amusing; and which, as they are short, we 
shall lay before our readers. We cannot but 
smile at Nimrod’s notion of the proudest moment 
of his late Majesty’s life. 

“ After quitting Newmarket, his late Majesty was 
a great supporter of country races, sending such 
horses as Knowsley, by Sir Peter, and others nearly 
as good, to run heats for plates; and he particularly 
patronised the meetings of Brighton and Lewes, 
which acquired high repute. But Bibury was his 
favourite race-ground; where, divesting himself of 
the shackles of state, he appeared as a private gen- 
tleman, for several years in succession, an inmate of 
Lord Sherborne’s family, and with the Duke of 
Dorset, then Lord Sackville, for his jockey. During 
the last ten years of his Majesty's life, racing ap- 
peared to interest him more than it had ever done 
before; and by the encouragement he then gave to 
Ascot and Goodwood, he contributed towards making 
them the most fashionable, and by far the most 
agreeable meetings—we believe we may say—in the 
world. Perhaps the day on which his three favourite 


| horses, Fleur-de-lis, Zinganee, and the Colonel, came 


in first, second, and third, for the cup at the latter 
place, was one of the proudest of his life.” 

The ruling passion strong in death is strangely 
exemplified in the last Turf anxiety of one whose 
race of life was so nearly finished. 

“ The last time George the Fourth was at Ascot 
was in 1829, but he lived to hear of the next year’s 
meeting. He was on the bed of death ; and so strong 
was the ‘ruling passion’ in this awful hour—and his 
Majesty was well aware his hour was come—that an 
express was sent to him after every race.” 

There is a spirited sketch of a race from the 
start to the close,—for our author will be a Dra- 


| matist in all his papers, instead of an Essayist. 
| But how can we be expected to have time to 


make an extract from a race! Nimrod reviews 


| the Legs, touches a little upon the science of 
| betting, and then runs moral neck and neck to 


the close. This volume will be an excellent one 
to form the Primer for all the little boys of 


|coachmen, huntsmen, training grooms, and 
| jockeys. 
. : | march of intellect. 
“ Thirty years back blind horses were numerous | 


It shows the pace, and not the 1742 


Mr. Alken has contributed several sketches 
illustratory of the three great horsing subjects. 
They are good as drawings, but they are defi- 
cient in individuality and character. Every 
horse’s tail is shaped alike, except one formidable 
failure in a cock-tail, in the sketch of ‘ prepar- 
ing to start,” and every man appears to have 
been drawn from a lay figure instead of from 
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which had so repeatedly disturbed the tranquillity of | 


Scotland. 

9, Ason of this Lord of the Isles, an Earl of | 
Ross, named Angus, was a worthy inheritor of 
his father’s qualities. He waged war for the 
recovery of Ross, and defeated the Earl of Athol, 
the royal lieutenant. He did more: he defeated 
the forces of his own father, who was still alive 
and who took part with the crown. In revenge, 
the Earl of Athol carried off the infant son of 
Angus, Donald Dubh, or Donald the Black, and 
delivered the boy into the hands of Argyle, who 
jept him under strict guard in the castle of 
Inchconnel. The fiery chief was not one to 
submit tamely to such an affront, which was 
gure to set half the Highlands in commotion. 

«The rage of Angus knew no bounds when he 
discovered by whom his child had been carried off. 
He summoned his adherents together, and sailing to 
the neighbourhood of Inverlochy, there left his gal- 
leys, whilst, with a body of chosen warriors, he made 
aswift and secret march into the district of Athole, 
which he ravaged with fire and sword, His appear- 
ance was so unlooked for, that the inhabitants were 
mable to make effectual resistance to the Islesmen. 
The Earl of Athole and his Countess took refuge in 
the chapel of St. Bride, to which sanctuary many of 
the country people, likewise, fled for refuge with their 
nost valuable effects. The sanctuary, however, was 
violated by the vindictive Islander, who returned to 
Lochaber, his followers loaded with plunder, and 
Jeading with him, as prisoners, the Earl and Countess 
of Athole. In the voyage from Lochaber to Isla, 
many of his war galleys were sunk, and much of his 
sacrilegious plunder lost, in a dreadful storm which 
heencountered. Such was the effect this circumstance 
produced upon the superstitious feelings of the turbu- 
lent heir of the Isles, that he soon liberated his pri- 
soners, without even procuring, in return, the release 
of his son, which seems to have been originally his 
thief object in the expedition ; and he, moreover, 

formed an ignominious penance in the chapel 
which he had so lately desecrated. His career was 
now drawing to aclose. Happening to be at Inver- 
ness soon afterwards, on his way, as tradition bears, 
toattack his old enemy, Mackenzie, he was assassin- 
sted by an Irish harper. Thus fell Angus, the son 
and heir of John, last Lord of the Isles.” 

3. Still more characteristic of this savage 

le is the following relation :— 

Pe The first symptoms of renewed disorders in the 
Ides, arose out of an occurrence which is familiar to 
nost readers, as having formed the groundwork of a 
celebrated modern tragedy. Lauchlan Cattanach 
Maclean of Dowart had married Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter to Archibald, second Earl of Argyle; and, 
tither from the circumstance of their union being 
wfruitful, or more probably owing to some domestic 
qurrels, he determined to get rid of his wife. Some 
ucounts say that she had twice attempted her hus- 
band’s life; but, whatever the cause may have been, 
Maclean, following the advice of two of his vassals, 
vho exercised a considerable influence over him 
fom the tie of fosterage, caused his lady to be ex- 
peed on a rock, which was only visible at low water, 
intending that she should be swept away by the re- 
tum of the tide. This rock lies between the island 
f Lismore and the coast of Mull, and is still known 
by the name of the * Lady’s Rock.’ From this peril- 
ow situation, the intended victim was rescued by a 
bat accidentally passing, and conveyed to her bro- 
ther's house. Her relations, although much exas- 
perated against Maclean, smothered their resentment 
fita time, but only to break out afterwards with 
greater violence; for the Laird of Dowart being in 
inburgh, was surprised, when in bed, and assasin- 
aed by Sir John Campbell of Calder, the lady’s 
t. The Macleans instantly took arms, to re- 
Yenge the death of their chief, and the Campbells 
vere not slow in preparing to follow up the feud; 
but the government interfered, and, for the present, 

a we to arms was avoided.” 
ell may Mr. Gregory say for the present. 
The hatred which these events inspired, rankled 
inthe minds of both parties, until they had taken 
Measures to be revenged. It was not long 
before the whole of the Highlands was in flames. 


perfidy with violence, in the hostility of these 





4. There is often a considerable mixture of | ‘like ane auld subtile fox, perceiving their drift, and 
being as careful to preserve his head as they were to 
twine (separate) him from it,’ promised to take the 
matter into consideration, and parted from his re- 
fractory clansmen on apparently good terms. He 
then made another journey to Edinburgh, to consult 
with his legal advisers as to the most proper course 
he should pursue to recover his lands again. While 
in that town, he received intelligence that his 
enemies in the clan had appointed a meeting, to 
resolve by what means they might have his life, 
and so secure themselves in their new possessions, 
Upon this, he hastened to Lochaber, sending 
private notice to such as still adhered to him, to 
meet him at a certain place, on the day ap- 
pointed for the assembling of the opposite faction, 
and within a short distance of the spot selected for 
the meeting of the latter. The chief supporters of 
Lochiel on this occasion seem to have been the 


clans. Well do they deserve the character given 
of them by a quaint old writer of the period :— 


“Trew it is, that thir Ilandish men ar of nature 
verie prowd, suspicious, avaricious, full of decept and 
evill inventioun each aganis his nychtbour, be what 
way soever he may circumvin him. Besydis all this, 
thay ar sa crewall in taking of revenge that nather 
have they regard to person, eage, tyme, or caus; sa 
ar they generallie all sa far addictit to thair awin 
tyrannicall opinions that, in all respects, they exceid 
in creweltie the maist barbarous people that ever hes 
bene sen the begynning of the warld.’—Historie of 
King James the Sext, p. 217. The author of the 
work in which the above severe reflections on the 
character and disposition of the Islanders occur, 
seems, from a passage in Sir R. Gordon’s History 
of Sutherland, p. 188, to have been one ‘John | Camerons of Callart, Strone, and Letterfinlay. 


Colwin.’” * | Placing the most of his followers in ambush, Lochiel 

In proof of this we have examples enough approached the rendezvous of his opponents with 
The following extract is long, but it is instruc- | six attendants only, and sent to demand a conference 
tive. The seventh Earl of Argyle, happening | ‘with a like number of the other party. His enemies, 
one day to rummage his family chest of papers, seeing Lochiel with so small a force, and thinking 
found, or imagined he found, that he had some he had only just arrived in the country, and had 
claim on the lands of Lochiel—and as the chief- | had no time to collect his adherents, thought this a 
tain of those lands, Allan Cameron, was in | @Yourable opportunity for getting rid of him, and 
Seenten with tile tleal ‘iin Mesenis of Bunty. he accordingly made towards their chief and_his atten- 
resolved to prosecute his claim. He easily pro- | dants, resolving to take the lives of the whole party. 


d fi wee ae thee tong I. of Gr The wary Lochiel retreated, so as to lead his pursuers 
cured from the reigning king (James I. of Great | past the wood where the ambush lay, and then, on 
Britain,) a new charter :— 


a given signal, they were attacked both in front and 
“He then instituted the usual legal process for | rear, and routed, with the loss of twenty of théir 
removing Allan Cameron of Lochiel and his clan | principal men killed, (of whom Allaster Cameron of 
from that part of their possessions, much to the | Glennevis was one,) and eight taken prisoners. The 
astonishment of Allan, who had never been led to | rest were suffered to escape; and Lochiel then re- 
suspect any defect in the title-deeds under which he | placed himself in possession of the disputed lands, 
and his immediate predecessors had occupied the , teaching, as our authority quaintly observes, * ane 
lands. Hastening to Edinburgh to take advice | lessone to the rest of his kin that are alyve, in what 
touching this unexpected suit, Lochiel there met | forme they shall carrye themselves to their chief 
with the Earl of Argyle, who prevailed on him to | hereafter.’ On the news of this proceeding—which 
submit the question to the decision of the lawyersof | even the historian of the family allows was more 
both parties. That decision was in favour of the | necessary than justifiable—reaching the Privy 
Earl, trom whom, by agreement, Lochiel then took | Council, Lochiel and his followers were proclaimed 
a charter of the lands in dispute, to be held by him | rebels, a price was set upon the heads of the leaders, 
as a vassal of Argyle. The Marquis of Huntly, and a commission of fire and sword was given to the 
who was then superior of a great part of Lochaber, | Marquis of Huntly and the Gordons, for their pur- 
and from whom Lochiel held Mamore and other | suit and apprehension. The Clanchameron, or at 
lands, was highly offended that Argyle should so least that division of it which had followed Lochiel 
easily have obtained a footing in that district; and | in the late quarrel, continued for several years in a 
he endeavoured, by all means, to prevail on Lochiel | state of outlawry; but, through the influence of the 
to violate the agreement he had lately entered into. | Earl of Argyle, it seems to have suffered less than 
To this demand Lochiel would, on no account, con- | the Clangregor in circumstances nearly similar.” 
sent; qualifying his refusal, however, by many pro- In conclusion, we recommend both works to 
testations, that, although he now held that portion | our readers. If Mr. Skene is full of theory and 
of his estates under the Earl of Argyle, yet that his | of prejudice, still he has collected some useful 
so doing should not affect his obedience and service | information. If Mr. Gregory be local, and dry 
to the Marquis of Huntly, but that he should con-| in his details, he has yet something of more 
tinue as loyal to that nobleman’s family as he and | peneral interest, though incidentally commu- 
his predecessors had formerly been. This answer nl - 
was far from satisfactory to the Marquis, who secretly : 
resolved upon Lochiel’s ruin; and, as the easiest way 
to accomplish his object, he sought to renew the dis- 
sensions which had, in the minority of the present 
chief, caused so much bloodshed in the Clancha- 
meron. The Camerons of Erracht, Kinlochiel, and 
Glennevis, and their supporters, were easily in- | anecdotes of Windsor versus Carlton House—of 
duced to embrace an offer of the Marquis to be- | Sheridan's brilliant wit, and his wife’s seraphic 
come his immediate vassals in those lands which | singing—of the speeches of Fox, and the election- 
Lochiel had hitherto held from the family of! eering scenes—strange Saturnalia! when the dust- 
Huntly. Accordingly, the Marquis’s eldest son, the | men of Covent Garden parish did more than light 
Earl of Enzie, proceeding to Lochaber with a body | their pipes at the eyes of that “ Lady nursed in 
of his vassals, put his adherents among the Clancha- | pomp and pleasure’—the fascinating Duchess of 
meron in possession of the lands of which, by the | Devonshire. Well, there is an old simile of pro- 
mere will of the Marquis, Lochiel was now deprived. | mises and pie-crusts, which Mr. Colburn is resolved 
On the departure of the Earl of Enzie, Lochiel ap- | not to permit to grow musty ; and these * Posthumous 
pointed a meeting with his hostile kinsmen, at which | Memoirs’ turn out to be nothing more nor less than 
he pretended that he was perfectly aware that they | a lively, well-told, interesting, fashionable novel, of 
had been compelled, by force, to enter into the | some “sixty years since.” Its authoress obviously 
Marquis’s plans; and he therefore requested them | knows something of the times in which her tale is 
to restore the lands to him, when he doubted not he | laid, and of the circles whence her actors are drawn ; 
would be able to satisfy the Marquis. At first,they | but of realities, save such as any less experienced 
made a verbal promise to agree to Lochiel’s de- | scribe might have gathered from by-gone Red Books 
mands; but, when he desired them to subscribe a and files of ancient Gazettes, we find nothing—abso- 
writing to that effect, they declined, and pressed him] | utely nothing. The story runs thus:—A Miss Mor- 
| daunt, the child ofa decayed Leicestershire squire and 











Posthumous Memoirs of a Peeress; or, the Days of 

For. Edited by Lady C. Bury. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Ir we are not mistaken, these posthumous memoirs 
were promised to us as really containing authentic 





to go with them to the Marquis, with whom they | 
engaged to reconcile him; after which, they were to | an Earl's daughter, is despatched to London to the 
restore his lands, ‘Lochiel,’ says our authority, | care of a widowed aunt, a lady with great store of 
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pride and little store of money, in the hopes that her 
beauty will entice some coronet or other “to love, 
cherish, and obey” her. Lizzy Mordaunt, however, has 
awill of her own: she is introduced by another aunt, 
the Duchess of Rochester, to the fashionable but dissi- 
pated circles drawn round him in his young days of 
opposition, by “ the most finished gentleman of Eu- 
rope,” and becomes a toast, and an object of pursuit ; 
but she loses her time and throws away her advantages 
in listening to love, rather than in looking after rent- 
rolls and pin-money ; and after perilling her own 
reputation to preserve that of her fascinating but 
profligate chaperon, begins the romance of life by 
marrying a poor, young, honourable Mr. Fitzirn- 
ham, to the irremediable distress of a certain ami- 
able cousin; which distress, however, our powers of 
prophecy enabled us to see, was stfll to be cured in 
the course of the third volume. Fitzirnham dies of 
the ceaseless struggle by which alone a proud and 
independent man can secure a maintenance, in the 
midst of political intrigue and partizanship, and the 
Duchess of Rochester, after losing her husband also, 
and flourishing like a green bay-tree for many sea- 
sons, is suddenly overtaken by a train of retributive 
misfortunes ; her fate furnishing “ the moral” to the 
“ Peeress’ memoirs.” ‘There are half a hundred in- 
cidental characters and episodes, to allude to which 
would confuse the reader; the whole, however, is 
well and consistently wrought up, in a style which 
reminds us more than a little of the *‘ Désennuyée.’ 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
FRENCH TRAVELLERS IN ABYSSINIA. 
Tue Parisian journals. announce the arrival in Mar- 
seilles of two French travellers, MM. Tamisier and 
Combes, who succeeded in penetrating a long way 
south in Abyssinia. They were, it appears, St. Simo- 
nians, and sallied forth in quest of adventures at the 
time of the dispersion of that sect. The account of 
their travels inserted in the Marseillese journal, the 
Garde National, is evidently intended rather to ex- 
cite than to gratify curiosity. It says enough, how- 
ever, to allay the impatience of the scientific world. 

“Tt was not (says the journalist,) with a complete 
equipment of philosophical instruments, that MM. 
Tamisier and Combes set off to Abyssinia. They 
had only a compass to guide them through the de- 
sert. They do not, like Riippell and other travellers, 
bring back great collections of animals and plants. 
All that they can offer as the fruits of their labours, 
is a picture of manners.” 

There is much modesty, no doubt, in this explicit 
renunciation of all pretensions to exact or scientific 
information; and the same sentiment will, we hope, 
be discernible in the promised picture of manners, 
The sketch of Abyssinian manners, given in the jour- 
nal above mentioned, has too much of the glow of 
extreme licentiousness ; and since we cannot suppose 
that the laxity of morals unhappily prevalent in 
Abyssinia is peculiarly offensive to St. Simonians, we 
are almost forced to the alternative of believing, that 








Pére Enfantin finds the proper object of its contem- 
plation in a dissolute state of society. MM. Tami- 
sier and Combes went further south than any Euro- 
pean who has visited Abyssinia since the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from that country. 

Our two travellers visited a people living without 
any religion whatever. These are the Boren-Galla, 
situated between the Blue River (the Abawi,) and the 
Wollo-Galla. These pagan tribes extend to the 
ocean. The Boren-Galla have no temples, nor priests, 
nor any sign of external worship. They are never- 
theless very genteel in thcir manners, cultivate their 
lands well, and are extremely hospitable. 

During eleven months spent in exploring Abyssi- 
nia, MM. Tamisier and Combes penetrated to tribes 
which preceding travellers never ventured to ap- 
proach, on account of their reputed ferocity. By a 
tribe of Mohammedan Galla, they were robbed of their 
tents, their mules, arms, and all their baggage. It was 
even resolved by those barbarians to kill them, in 
the belief that they had swallowed their gold; but 
in their address to the Sheikh they showed such a 
knowledge of Islamism, that the Galla took them 
for Moslimin, and gave them their liberty. They 
even read some of their notes to the Galla, who be- 
lieved them to be sentences of the Koran. 

The narrative of their adventures goes on in the 
same strain, exaggerating the features of barbarism, 
and exhibiting a picture of manners, incomplete at 
all events, if not improbable, till their arrival in the 
comparatively civilized country of Shoa. We find 
mention made of their residence in that country, in 
an extract of a letter from the protestant missionary 
Isenberg, in the Missionary Register of January last, 
which, as it bears testimony to the general truth of 
their story, we shall here quote: 

“The Mussulman Gallas (says Isenberg,) robbed 
and imprisoned them, (the French travellers,) on 
their way from Gondar to Shoa, and held them cap- 
tive for, I think eight days, and intended to kill them. 
They stayed afterwards two months in Shoa; and re- 
turned thence to hasten again to their own country, 
and arrived here ten days ago. They appear to be in 
a state of religious inquiry.” 

This last observation is natural enough in a zealous 
missionary. The officers of the H.E.I.C. marine, 
surveying in the Red Sea, supposed trade to be the 
object of the French travellers. The following de- 
scription of the face of the country is vivid and 
perfectly correct. 

“The configuration of the country is no less sin- 
gular than the manners of its inhabitants. Enormous 
volcanic rocks form precipices on every side, and 
deep ravines, in the bottom of which rush torrents. 
There are glens or defiles so narrow, that the travel- 
ler riding through them often bruises his elbows, 
and if he meets a caravan is sometimes obliged to go 
back, half an hour’s journey. There are isolated 
summits 300 feet in elevation, on the top of which 
extend plains three or four leagues in length, where 
are cultivated fields, trees, springs, churches, and to 
which conquered warriors commonly betake them- 
selves for refuge. These heights are impregnable, 
and some of them can be reached only by means of 
a rope tied round the body, by which those above 
haul you up. It often happens that the champaign 
country is overrun and conquered, while those on the 
heights live undisturbed in the midst of the enemy.” 

The natural fortresses here described are by the 
Abyssinians called Ambas. They exert a sinister 
influence on the social condition of that country, 
being too often the inexpugnable retreats of turbu- 
lent characters; at least they are a natural cause of 
the tendency of the nation to separate into anumber 
of independent communities. One of the most dis- 
tinguished in history, though not the strongest nor 
most capacious of these Ambas, stands on the south- 
ern frontiers of Amhara, on the borders of Shoa, and 
probably lay inthe route of our two travellers. It 
is named Amba Geshen, and was formerly the place 
of confinement of the heir to the crown. The allu- 
sions to thisstate prison scattered through the writings 
of Jerome Lobo, and the other Jesuit missionaries, 
gave Johnson the first idea of his romance of Rasse- 


| las and the happy valley, in which the greatest 


beauties of thought and language are united to a 
blameable neglect of all the proprieties of the scene. 
To another of these Ambas, MM. Tamisier and 


the characteristic enthusiasm of the disciples of | Combes call our attention in a singular manner, 





Our two travellers relate, that “in passing one 
these cliffs (Ambas), they learned that there wy 
living on the summit, in that little citadel-comm,. 
nity, an Englishman named Coffin, who had been, 
long time in the country, and who having fought oy 
the side of the vanquished king, was obliged to fly fog 
refuge to that natural fortress, whence he wag | 
bably afraid to descend to see our travellers, why 
were at that time escorted on their road by the 
conqueror.” 

Isaac Coffin was, we believe, a warrant officer jy 
the ship which carried Mr. Salt to Abyssinia, jy 
volunteered to bear a letter from Amphila Bay t) 
Chelicut, to apprise the Ras of Tigré of the arrivy 
of the English embassy. On the 10th of January, 
1809, above seven and twenty years ago, he cop. 
menced his arduous journey, and crossed the greg 
salt plain of Balgeda, which we know chiefly fron 
his description. On the English mission leayj 
Abyssinia, Coffin entered the service of Ras Selasy 
of Tigré, married an Abyssinian woman, and becai 
a great man. A few years back he returned to Eng. 
land, bringing with him one of his sons, a native of 
Abyssinia, to receive an English education. We hy. 
lieve that the youth, after spending a few yearshere, 
returned safely to the land of his birth. 

Now we ask of those who are interested in the 
question, whether Coffin might not be made instn. 
mental in extending our knowledge of the Eastern 
portion of the African continent? It is not so much 
from want of adventure, as from a want of an jp. 
quiring spirit and habits of observation in adventurer, 
that so largea portion of the old world is still hidden 
from our view. But it appears to us, that it would 
not be impossible to draw up a brief system of geo. 
graphical instructions, or of interrogatories, sufficient 
to fix the mind of the most unthinking in a useful 
degree, and to turn to some account the observations 
of every wanderer who knows how to read. The trans. 
mission of letters through Abyssinia is not a matter 
incumbered with much difficulty. Riippell, while 
at Gondar, received his letters and newspapers from 
Europe with the most perfect regularity, nota single 
post failed during his residence there. The friendly 
offices of the Protestant missionaries in that country 
might be safely reckoned on: Where is the Royal 
Geographical Society >—Verbum sapienti, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


WE have, as yet, only looked through three of 
the periodicals for the month—these being the 


Edinburgh and Dublin Magazines. We turned first 
to see what promises their advertising pages regis 
tered ; but, to our disappointment, found no tidings 
of any very choice novelty in preparation. In 
our examination of the contents of Blackwood’s, and 
Tait’s, and the Dublin University Magazines, we 
were more successful; the first comes forth “alone 
in his glory”: a more brilliant number we have 
not often seen, beginning with ‘Our two Vases,’ a 
collection of minor poems, strung together in Chris 
topher North’s happiest manner. Among these we 
must particularize a ‘ Winter Glee’ anda ‘Christmas 
Hymn,’ by Alfred Domett, both of which seem tous 
excellent, and, if the work of a young writer, full of 
promise. Then (besides the political articles) we 
have more glimpses of ‘The World we live in, 
which, however, have been taken through a glass 
somewhat jaundiced—a capital letter, full of quaint 
and fresh anecdotes, from a Curate—a second no- 
tice of ‘Pericles and Aspasia’—‘ Lieutenant Jack 
Ricketts and the Widow,’ a pleasant piece of fooling. 
The last paper we shall here particularize is the 
‘Press-room Sketch,’ tremendous in its hard and 
ghastly reality, and haunting us (because true) yet 
more than Hugo’s * Dernier Jour d’un Condamné.’— 
Tait has, this month, chosen to be more than usu- 
ally critical: he gives us elaborate and extended 
notices of Lockhart’s ‘Scott’ and Prior's ‘ Gold- 
smith.’ This magazine has much improved by 
lengthening its articles—The Dublin University, 
too, contains a fair share of reviews, to ballast its ex 
cellent Irish tales, and to temper its red-hot political 
articles. We are, however, glad to see Sheridan 
among its gallery of illustrious Irishmen. The 
number is altogether an excellent one. : 
Oriental literature has suffered a severe loss by 
the death of Mr. Colebrooke, Director of the Royal 
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sss «sic Society. His editions of the ‘ Amera Cosha’ | the membranous covering of the upper mandible, | than the above, brings before us the night in the 


8 One of and ‘Hitopadesa’ are well known to students of | the proportion given to the nose not being greater | Garden «f Gethsamene so vividly as wholly to pre. 
it, but general readers are better acquainted | than that given to the other two birds. occupy us, and make us averse to any subsequent 
‘COM My. ith his dissertations on the Vedanta Philosophy and Mr. Reid gave a description of a new Rodent, be- | representation. Yet more, by the way in which the 
d been 4 Hi dé Algebra, which contain far the most just and | longing to the collection of Mr. Darwin, and nearly | story has been arranged, Spohr has been brought 
wat camplete view of the merits of Indian mental and | allied to the genus Ctenomys, but differing from it in ] into competition with himself—the grander situ- 
ysical science. the great breadth of its incisors. ations of his second oratorio being, more or less, re- 
was pro By a private letter from Paris, we find that this} Mr. Gould gave a description of a Rhea from Pa- productions of those treated by him so admirably in 
lens, who ear's Exhibition of the Works of Modern Artists | tagonia, brought over by Mr. Darwin, which is a | * The Last Judgment.’ And if to this similarity in 
BY the Y spoken of with the highest commendation. The | species distinguished froth the Rhea Americana, or | subject we add the further drawback of the very 
artists are praised, not only fora marked improve- | common ostrich of America, being one-fifth less in remarkable sel/-oceupation of this artist, from which 
, ment in the style of their works, but also for a loftier | size, the bill shorter than the head, the tarsi retien- | results repetition, and thence mannerism, in their most 
ua. He choice of subject than formerly—many of the pic- | lated in the front, instead of being protected with striking, but least offensive, forms—it will be readily 
a Bay to tures being of a religious character. A very interest- | large transverse plates, as the common Rhea, and felt why his new work ought hardly to stand so high 
© arrival ing statistical work, relating to the city of Paris, its | being plumed below the knee. The wings are also | popular estimation as his former one. 

January, receipts, its expenditure, its population, &c., by M. | more densely plumed, and the feathers terminated * The Crucifixion’ is divided into five scenes; the 
he con. le Comte Rambuteau, is mentioned, in the same | with a band of white. first, on “the Mount of Olives,” after a short and 
the grea letter, a8 having just appeared. From another} Mr. Darwin read a paper on the Rhea Americana | not very striking introduction, opening with a haunt- 
efly from quarter we hear that Madlle. Francilla Pixis (who | and the newly described species, in which he de- | ingly sweet and melancholy chorus of the disciples— 























































































| leaving JH C35 in London some years ago) has made a most | scribed its process of swimming, a fact unnoticed by | music full of dew and twilight. To this succeed a 
 Selang secessful début at the Opera. earlier writers, but which he witnessed in two in- | Selo for John—an air for Judas Iscariot (the last 
| became A correspondent in Cairo informs us, that a new | stances. Their progress through the water is slow, | Most admirable in the gloomy restlessness of its in- 
to Eng. jiht has been thrown on the history of Mohammed’s | very little of the body appearing above the surface, strumentation)—an air, with chorus, for Mary, the 
native of HH arly career, by the recent publication in that city | the necks being extended slightly forwards. Accord- | Whole forms and even phrases of which have been 
We be of the commentaries of the Sheikh Ibrahim, of | ing to the Guachos, the males perform the process | Previously employed in ‘The Last Judgment’ and 
“ars here Aleppo. ‘The author declares that Mohammed de- | of incubation, and not only hatch the eggs, but at- | * Vater Unger’—afterwards a few fragments of reci- 


rived his knowledge of biblical history from Warkew, | tend the young until they are able to provide for tative—then another grand air, in which Peter's self- 





d im the sn of Nawfel, a cousin of the prophet’s favourite | themselves. Several females lay in one nest, and reproach for his cowardice is uttered in music too 
le instr. yife, Khadijah, who “ became a Christian in the | the number of eggs deposited by each female during melancholy and luscious for the situation (this air 
» Eastern time of ignorance (that is, before the promulgation | the season, is from forty to fifty, or, according to | We May say, was very finely sang by Mr. Balfe)— 
‘So much FF of Islam), and translated the gospels from Hebrew | Azara, from sixty to seventy. He also noticed the the scene closing with a fugue, of which the sub- 
f an in. into Arabic.” The mention of “* Hebrew” seems to | Avestris Petise, which is very abundant about 14° | Ject appears to us but poor, and its treatment mecha- 
enturen, prove that this was a version of the entire Bible. | south of the Rio Negro, the Rhea Americana inha- nical, The second scene is the “ Judgment Hall,” 
‘con Sheikh Ibrahim’s account derives some support | biting the country of La Plata as far asa little south | i parts of which we think that Spohr rises more 
it Wou 


fom one of the orthodox traditions, which states, | of the Rio Negro, in lat. 41, the Petise taking its | fully and originally to his subject than in any other 
n of geo Hi «T have seen a priest in Paradise, clothed in green | place in South Patagonia. division of his work: nothing, indeed, can be more 





sufficient ak; this was no other than Warkew, the son of | March 28.—Dr. Bostock in the chair.—Mr. Ben- | ™@/icious than the music given to the false witnesses, 

1 a useful BP yayfel,” | nett read the commencement of a paper on the with its responding chorus, and its whispering, slow, 

a The Greek Courier of 7th February gives some in- |‘ Natural History and Habits of the Spermaceti | S¢*pentine accompaniment of the orchestra, Of the 
e trans- : 


teresting information respecting the excavation of | Whale.’ A communication was also read from the fragmentsof recitative given to Nicodemus, Caiaphas, 





@ matter Hf the Propylea at Athens, M. Pittakis, who succeeded | Rev. Mr. Lowe, descriptive of the fishes found in and Joseph of Arimathea, we are hardly able to 
ell, while H Dy, Ross as Superintendent of Antiquities, began | Madeira, accompanied with copious synonymes; as | JUGge. There is here an inevitable loss of effect by 
pers from HF the work on the 22nd of October, 1836, and accom- | likewise a letter from Mr. Jones, descriptive of the | the necessary change made in the principal person 
t a single plished it at the expense of about 5000 drachms. | close branchial fissure, or external gills of the Tad- of the seene, who is, in the English version, John the 
> friendly J] The Pinacotheca, which forms the north wing of | pole. | beloved disciple. The chorus, * Upon us be his 
t country Hi the Propylea, the Stow before it, and the Pro- blood,’ with which the first part of the oratorio eon- 


he Royal plea, have been cleared. In the Pinacotheca yo en FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
bs siatic Society 


cludes, is very fine and forcible. The third scene, 
tro windows have been entirely cleared, one on 


commencing the second part, is “ without the walls 


Westminster Medical Society ...... Right, 


each side of the door: they still retain the ancient Sat. + artists’ Conversazione ......-:...... Eight. of Jerusalem”: here we cannot but look back to 
URE mintings. The architect of the Acropolis has re- College of Physicians ......... eeeee! ine. Handel's ‘ He was despised,’ and ‘Surely he hath 
wived instructions to make accurate copies of the | Mon. 4 Institute of British Architects ...... Fight. borne our griefs.* Spohr’s music does not sink 
three of jaintings; and the chemist Landerer has undertaken { Entomological Society ......++++++++ Eight. into the heart; it moves on gravely, but some. 


Architectural Society (Visitors) .... Eight. 


eing the J toanalyze, by means of some process, the colours of Gielh Bagineere..... s ‘ what unimpressively, to the fourth scene, which 





ned first J the paintings which have crumbled off; and he con- TUES. 4 Tinnean Society .... tig is “ Mount Calvary,” and opens, after a short re- 
ges regis [Ml ietures that the composition is different from that Horticultural Society Three. citative, with a mocking chorus: rather Handelish 
no tidings Hi of the colours now in use ( Geological Society.........++++++++ 4 p. Eight. | in style, but how immeasurably smaller than that 
: re _ Web. ~ Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione Ei rht. ‘1 ¢, . + . . ‘ 

tion. In Hf We cannot let the death of Nicholson, our re- USociety of Arts ........006 eeniat "Eight. T. erb fugue in the Messiah, ‘He trusted in God't 
ood’s, and JH rwned flutist—after so many years of his appear- Royal Society.......... .---$ p. Eight, 0 this succeed fragments of recitative—in which 
zines, We Tl ae in the orchestras, so many hundreds of solos | Tuy, ) Society of Antiquaries..... seseceees Eight. John repeats the “ seven words” with an air, a 
h “alone J payed in our concert-rooms—pass without a word of *) Zoological Society (Gen. Business) Three. terzett, and several short choruses between the 


Botanical Society .........+.+++++++4 p. Eight. 


we have Hi wtice, Though in many things he was far from | pe;, Royal Institution ...... 


Vases,’ a raching our standard, he was still our first English 
in Chris @ artist on his instrument, and, in one peculiar requi- 


pauses. The air, for Mary, is altogether of too tran- 
quil a character; and the chance of its being de- 
livered with the pathos which an impassioned singer 














these we I site, tone, unrivalled. We regret to hear that he . MUSIC AND THE DRAMA can impart to yet poorer music, is totally destroyed 
Christmas # ded in embarrassed circumstances. DRURY LANE. by the voice being constantly hampered with rich 
seem to us This Evening, FAIR ROSAMOND; and other Entertainments. obligati accompaniments, and thus rendered an ac- 
er, full of BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. ee TINE ANT URSON. % O”'#ers Mr. | cessory, not a principal. The terzett we have spoken 
ticles) we J The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of ; ———— of (for three female voices) is a far finer composi- 

. “ie RITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 7 * “ heat . » . : 

live in, §@ siathe Evening.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. Vocat Concerts.—Spohr’s Crucifizion.—Toreport | tion,—full of elevated hope and resignation—the 
h a glass WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. | satisfactorily upon such a great work as Spohr’s | sentiment of it is felt, and not the science ; though, 
of quaint § = | oratorio, after a single hearing, is next to impossible. | on after-consideration, we feel how largely the latter 
econd no- SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY On Monday evening, too, though everything had | contributed to the former. In the subsequent reci- 
ant Jack been done which it was in the power of the direc- | tative(ending ‘ Itisfinished,’) and two choruses,—the 


of fooling. ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. tors of the Vocal Society to do, the band was too | first, of the disciples,—and the second, descriptive of 
ize is the March 14.._Mr. W. Sells read a paper on the | scanty, and too unequally proportioned, and the | the earthquake,—we have Spohr's ‘ Destroyed is 
hard and §§ Vulture aura, a bird inhabiting Jamaica, where it | solo voices not sufficiently forcible to give more than | Babylon,’ and * Blest are the departed,’ recast, with 
true) yet Hisknown by the name of John Crow, which lives | an outline of many of the most richly-coloured and | increased effect. The second chorus is tremendous in 
lamné.’— §§ won carrion, its services being so highly esteemed, | prominent features of this elaborate composition. its gloomy and mysterious power: if we look at it, 
than usu- MM tut the legislature have imposed a fine of 5/. for! We cannot but regret that Spohr did not choose | however, by theside of Haydn’s‘Terramotto,’we shall 
extended Jj cery one that is killed. Some dissections had re- | some other passage of holy writ for musical illustra- | find that the elder composer is still superior, as to con- 
's * Gold- ently been made by Mr. Owen, which afforded some | tion, for his choice has brought him into direct | ception, though Spohr, from his having written on a 
roved by [§ ctious comparisons between the olfactory nerves of | competition with Handel, and never was Handel | more extended orchestral scale, commands, and has 
Jniversity, itis bird, and those of the goose and common turkey. | mightier in his power and pathos than in the darker | well employed a greater variety of colours. This cho- 
ast its ex- Hi The difference lies principally in the manner of | portions of the ‘ Messiah’;—with Haydn, in whose | rus, like all its predecessors, was given with great pre- 
t political Mj istibution of the olfactory nerves, and in the | “Seven Words” the passion and the resignation of cision; but the want of masses, both of voices and 
Sheridan Hj mater size of the true olfactory nerve in the Vul- | the tremendous scene are uttered with a sublimity instruments, sufficient to give fulness without noise, 
en. The Hf we aura, the latter arising from two oval ganglions, and an intensity reached by the composer in none was sensibly felt. The last scene, a recitative and 

4 Sch not being the case in the common turkey. The other of his sacred works ;—with Beethoven, whose chorus, is“ the Sepulchre”: there is a great charm, 


e = | iuments, likewise, are principally distributed upon | ‘ Mount of Olives,’ more dramatic in its treatment to us, in the repose of its music, which, though plain- 
he Roy: ' ' 
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tive and solemn, is not desolate ; it is the sorrow of 
Hope beside the tomb, looking upward to the realm 
where sorrow is not. 

Our imperfect sketch of this fine work has ex- 
tended to a length which prevents us from saying 
more concerning the individual performers, and the 
manner in which they acquitted themselves of the 
duties allotted to them, than that they had all studied, 
and that they all sung their parts carefully—with 
the disadvantage of an orchestra at times unsteady, 
and always deficient. The principal solos were 
taken by Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Mrs. E. Seguin, Miss 
Hawes, (we must commend these ladies for their 
performance of the terzett, which was encored), Master 
Coward, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Balfe, Mr. 
Bellamy, and Mr. E. Taylor, to whom the credit of 
having introduced ‘ The Crucifixion’ to an English 
audience is due. 





Drury Lane.— Valentine and Orson’ revived 
supplies the place of an Easter novelty here. 





Covent Garpven.—The Easter offering at this 
house is called ‘ Noureddin and the Fair Persian; or 
the Bright Star of Morn.’ There is nothing very 
new or very lively about it, but it is not fit that at 
this holiday season “ every nice (theatrical) offence 
should bear its comment.” If this drama has not 
the absolute freshness of novelty, it has a very pass- 
able imitation of it; if it is not newly from the dra- 
matic tailor’s, it is at least recently from the dra- 
matic renovator’s, by whom it has been cleaned, 
turned, dyed, and altered, until it looks almost as 
good as new. The younger portion of the audience, 


who are, or ought to be, the exclusive judges in such 
a case, seemed satisfied with it; and when they raise 
their hands pro, we shall not lift our pen con. 





Oxtymric.— The Rape of the Lock,’ dramatized 
by Mr. Oxenford, was produced on Monday. It is, 
in every respect, a charming production. In our 
opinion, Mr. Oxenford deserves very much more 
credit for the cleverness he has shown, in this 
adaptation to dramatic purposes of a subject which 
offered him so little assistance in itself, than has been 
given to him in any one of the papers which we have 
seen. He has most happily caught the spirit and 
the manners of the time—he has given to the 
“airy nothings” of the poem “a local habitation and 
a name,” embodied characters which are merely in- 
dicated, and clothed the whole in smart, pointed, 
and appropriate dialogue. Mr. Oscar Byrne, who is 
by far the cleverest artist in his line, has brought 
his happiest exertions to bear upon the action and 
fairy groupings of this piece; and in the dresses and 
decorations Madame Vestris has given the rein to 
her unrivalled taste in such matters. The result 
of such a combination may be partially guessed at, 
but must be seen to be duly appreciated. The first 
appearance of Belinda (Madame Vestris) sleeping 
on her couch, with the attendant sylphs hovering 
about her, is the most poetical and the most beau- 
tiful effect we ever witnessed upon any stage. The 
parts enacted by Madame Vestris, Miss Fitzwalter, 
and Mr. F. Matthews, could not have been better 
played, and those of Mr. J. Vining and Miss Murray 
need not. Mr. Selby and Mr. Charles Mathews 
were less happy, but probably they are more at their 
ease by this time. Upon the whole, a more de- 
lightful burletta has never been produced even at 
this favourite theatre. 





Sr. James’s Tueatre.—We have not, until the 
commencement of the present extended season at 
this house, had an opportunity of seeing ‘The Pos- 
tillion.” In adapting it to the English stage, the 
author, whoever he may be, has kept enough of the 
original French drama to make it objectionable to 
rightly-thinking English people, and yet taken away 
enough to leave little but dulness for those who are 
less particular. The music is of the modern French 
school__sometimes pretty, but generally toonoisy. If 
the dresses are intended to represent those ofno country 
and no time, they are strictly correct; if a period is 
to be fixed for them, no matter when it is, they are 
childishly, rubbishingly, ridiculously otherwise. We 
suspect it would answer the purpose of the manage- 
ment here to send its people “ charged with this de- 
partment,” about twice a week, to see the way in 


The last new production here is a melo-drama by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, called ‘ Mabel’s Curse.’ The sub- 
ject is a powerful, but not an agreeable one, and it is 
difficult for any talent to conquer an obstacle of that 
nature on the stage. The piece, however, is grace- 
fully and unobjectionably written; and whatever 
good it may do will be entirely attributable to its 
clever authoress; for the acting, except that of Mr. 
Harley, does little or nothing for it. Miss Allison is 
a clever girl, and would a@t her part well if it were 
possible, but she is physically unsuited for it; still, 
mind triumphed so far over body as to gain her 
some honestly-earned applause. The piece, as a 
whole, was very well received. 





MISCELLANEA 

Casimir Perier’s Mausoleum.—The beautiful Mau- 
soleum, to the memory of Casimir Perier, now in the 
course of erection at Pére Lachaise, is almost finished. 
A full-length statue of the deceased minister is to be 
placed on it, for which an immense block of Carrara 
marble is hourly expected in Paris. 

German Ilistory—We understand that the labo- 
rious and learned editor and writer of the great 
work on German History, M. Pirtz, has reached the 
fourth volume of his immense undertaking. It 
contains the general laws of the Germanic Empire, 
from the year 900 to 1500, and is, like the others, 
published by the Society of German Ancient History. 

Psychology.—M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the natu- 
ralist, has prepared for the Academy of Sciences a 
series of memoirs, to be communicated by him to 
that body, on the functions and situation of the 
soul. He states, that he has no hesitation in treating 
on this subject—that he feels strong in his own 
powers, and means, first of all, to examine the na- 
ture of the Spiritus corporeus of St. Augustin! ! 

Boot-making.—MM. Dupin and Seguier, having 
been commissioned by the French Academy of 
Sciences to report upon the second edition of a work 
called ‘The Art of the Boot-maker,’ express their 
high opinion of the treatise. The author has recourse 
to different geometrical methods, in order to take the 
various measures of which he has need in pursuing his 
art. These, in the first edition, being too complex, M. 
Francou has readily listened to the suggestions of 
the Baron Dupin who is always eager to give good 
advice to artists anxious tor improvement, and who 
is desirous of shedding the light of exact science over 
their professions. Consequently the geometrical 
formule have been simplified,and the methods of 
cutting and measuring may be easily explained, in 
such a manner, to the simplest workman, that he 
may accomplish a boot admirably adapted to the 
foot and leg for which it is intended. 

New principle of Economy in Manufactures.—A 
recent discovery has added a new feature to the com- 
mercial industry of France. Formerly the residuum 
from the distillery was wasted, it not being known that 
it could be put to any use. A potass manufactory, 
however, has just been erected near Valenciennes, 
which is to be alimented by the residuum from the 
distillery. This is the first establishment of the kind, 
and it is now in full activity. 

Hurricanes.—According to an Antwerp journal, 
which speaks of the late hurricane, the seven great 
hurricanes recorded in the history of Europe have all 
taken place in November, viz.—Ist. On the 26th of 
November 1282. It united the lake Fiévo to the 
sea, and formed the gulph now called the Zuyder Zee. 
2nd. On the 19th of November 1321. It broke the 
dykes of Holland, and caused the destruction of 
seventy-two villages, and more than 100,000 persons. 
3rd. On the 5th of November 1430. It occasioned 
a second rupture of the dykes in Holland. 4th. On 
the 22nd of November 1686. Ita third time broke 
down the dykes, when twenty-five villages were de- 
stroyed, and more than 10,000 persons drowned. 
5th. On the 11th of November 1775, which also oc- 
casioned great disasters in Holland. 6th. Onthe 9th 
of November 1800, which extended its ravages all 
over the continent. 7th. On the 29th of November 
1836. 

Agaricus.—M. C. Montagne has, in a memoir 
laid before the French Academy of Sciences, sug- 
gested a new division of the genus Agaricus, which 
now inconveniently consists of 1000 species. The 
membrane called the hymenium, which contributes 





which such matters are managed at the Olympic. 


to form the leaflets, or lamine, and a peculiar tissue 





lying between them, appear to him to be the bax 
on which this improved classification should 
founded ; and the more so, asthe peculiarities atten 
ing these two substances are accompanied by modi. 
fications of external form. The researches of 
Montagne were first undertaken with a higher obj 
than mere classification, for he hoped to find some 
characters by which the poisonous species might be 
easily detected, but as yet he has not been successfy, 
Cochineal._The Armenian cochineal, which wa 
an article of commerce before the Mexican insect 
was known, has hitherto remained unexamined by 
naturalists; but MM. Hamel and Brandt have lately 
observed it, and are of opinion that it forms a separ. 
genus, which they propose calling Porphyrophyy 
Hamelii. A pound of Armenian cochineal yj 
contain from 18 to 23,000 insects; the Mexican, frog 
20 to 25,000; and that of Poland, from 100 
150,000. The Armenian has more colouring matte, 
in it than the Polish. It is found on the roots of 
the £luropus levis, which grows abundantly jn th 
steppes of the province of Eriwan. 
Medicine.—Mr. Moore, apothecary, has examina 
the prescriptions in his establishment, (which ya 
commenced by his grandfather in1780,) in order to 
estimate the use made of the principal medicines hy 
the most eminent physicians and surgeons of Dublin, 
For this purpose, he divided the entire time int 
three equal portions, and from each of these he took 
1,200 prescriptions, and marked the frequency with 
which each medicine occurred in them. We mug 
refer to the original paper in the Dublin Journal fy: 
the tables thus constructed, contenting ourselves with 
the most prominent results.—Emetics in the fir 
period were given ten timesas often as in the second, 
and twelve times as often as in the last. Formerly, 
they were given invariably at the onset of fever, as, 
according to the prevailing theory of Cullen, they 
took off the spasm of the extreme vessels. Enemata 
were prescribed during the last forty years somewhat 
less than one-half as often as during the first twenty, 
The period when they were most seldom ordered was 
about the time when Dr. Hamilton’s purging practice 
was introduced. Their use is now becoming more 
frequent. Local bleeding has made a gradual ani 
steady progress. Blisters and .warm plasters have 
diminished, and the latter have been partly super. 
seded by stimulating liniments, and other modes of 
counter-irritation. ‘Tartar emetic was given con- 
stantly as an emetic in the first period : but, except 
as an emetic, it is met with most frequently in the 
third. Kermes mineral was formerly much used in 
pneumonia: it has ceased to be employed, but the 
antimonial and James’s powder have increased. The 
total number of the preparations of antimony is 
nearly equal in each of the three periods. Opium 
has kept its ground steadily : its camphorated tine- 
ture has fallen almost into disuse. Hyoscyamus is 
more used, owing to the extract being commonly 
prescribed in conjunction with blue pill. In the 
first period the red peruvian bark was used generally, 
and in powder. After that, the infusion and tincture 
of the pale bark ; and now sulphate of quinine has 
in great measure superseded all. Epsom salt has 
been but recently commonly employed, its place 
having been formerly supplied by Rochelle salt, sal 
polychrest, and the sulphate of soda. Nitre has 
fallen into comparative disuse. Blue pill was found 
seventeen times in the first period, thirty-nine in the 
second, and 156 in the third ; owing to Abernethy’ 
recommendation. The use of mercurial ointment m 
frictions has much diminished. Jalap has decreased, 
and rhubarb increased. Ipecacuanha is used much 
more at present than formerly. Fifty years ago 
blisters were seldom dressed with simple ointment, ot 
allowed to heal soon; basilicon or an ointment 0 
trifolium melilotus was employed. The following 
medicines have undergone a considerable change :— 
Gifaiacum .......... 32 10 2 
Camphor 22 52 
Colocynth .......... 19 31 67 
—Brit. and For. Med. Rev. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century.—The first of the 
series on the Literature of France,by M. Jules Janio, will 
appear on Saturday, the 22nd instant. : 
“A Subscriber” had better inquire of Mr. Kennett, the 
American Bookseller.—A parcel is left for M. ‘.—Thaoks 
to our friend at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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——~ ADVERTISEMENTS 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. ——SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in THEOLO' GY, the 

SSICS. AT HEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATU ie 
Cla STORY, under me su jormtonaence of the Principal and 
en v. T. . W. Browne, and “ ale, 

Prope B ort OBEN {ED on Crt ESDAY NEXT, the 4th of April. 
. oe classes for Private inetrantion in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
nother Fores n Lan mages, will also be resumed. 

“0 NIOR DEPARTMENT.— ‘The Sages s = the School will be 


7 ,at9 1 
marr e same ay, a WS: “clock ROSE B. D.. Principal. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROFESSORSHIE: ae ERMAN LANGUAGE and 

JRE being VACANT, Applications from C andidates 

ae will be received on or before FRIDAY, the 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. 


oe TVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAW The CLASSES (ee 

rally will qecomments on TUESDAY, the 4th of April.— 
CLASS. The Third Part of this Course will begin on the 17th 
ril. ‘FOSSIL ZOOLOGY. Professor Grant, M.D., will com- 
mence I his Course on the 3rd of April. Lectures daily, except 
riday and Barerday. at 3 o'clock, p.m. Fee, £1.—NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. On Wednesday, the 5th, er’ Ritchie, 
-L.D., will commence his Course of Lectures on the Theory 
f Vibrations and Undulations—Sound— Light — Electricity ; 
embracing all the modern discoveries in Magnetism and Mag- 
yeto-Electricity. Fee, £2 10s. mags of Lecturing, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 4 P.s 


‘AUGUST US DE MORGAN, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. Dean of the Faculty. 
95th March, 1837. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Under the Gov comment tthe the Council of the College. 
lead ™ 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY. M 1. "Preieeser of Latin, University 


0. 

HENRY MALDEN, M.A., ise sel of Greek, University Coll. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for the next Term on 
TUESDAY, Yo 4th April. The Year is divided into three 
Terms. Fee for each ‘lerm, £5. The hours of attendance are 

from a quarter past 9 to half-past 3. 
The Subjects taught without “ong see e are, READING, 
TIN *ENGLISI OBJECTS, 











\G—the Properties of the 
ATURAL and ART IAL —the. 
SK, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
STORY—GEOGR 
ITICAL— ARITHMETIC and BOO 
ELEMENT 'S of MA’ THEMATICS and NAT URAL 
wt LOSOP HY. 
Several of the Assistant Masters receive Boarders 
Prospectuses — susthor particulars may be spulaed at the 
Oifice of the Colle 
2th March, 1837 CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. 
r Nae QUEEN ANNE-STREET ACADEMY, 
‘onducted 4 the Rev. ROBERT MACLURE, will 
REOPEN on MONDAY, April 3. 
Terms for = full Course, £3 133 s. 6d. per Quarter. A deduc- 
tion is made when the course ofstudy i is only partial. 
The Pupilsare select, and Tin number are admitted. 
Mr. Hemming, President of the Marylebone Literary and 
Scientific Institution, will deliver the Second of a Course of 
Lectures on Pneumatics and Chemistry, illustrated by Experi- 


ments, to Mr. Maclure’s Pupils, on Saturday, Apes 8, at 12 
o'clock. Fee for the remainder of the Course, 10s. 6d. 


f THEATRE OF ANATOMY, 37, LirtLe 
INDMILL-STRE —The ANNUAL 

cours of orW ELVE port ‘RES. = *ANATOMY, AS AP- 

PLICABLE TO THE ARTS or DESIGN, AND FOR THE PURPOSES 


OF GENERAL INFORMATIO by 
Mr. GREGORY SMITH, 
Member of the Royal Callege of of Sufgeons, Teacher of Anatomy, 


. &e. 

Will commence on TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 4, at_Half- 
pet ment, and will be Oy a on each succeeding Friday 
and Tuesday, at the same hou 

The Lectures will be illustrated by recent Dissections, and by 
Preparations of Human and Comparative Anatomy. A practi- 
caldemonstration and every facility will be offered to_those 
Gentiemen who may be desirous of making Studies or Draw- 
ines from the Dissections, on the morning subsequent to each 

cture 

Prospectuses, exhibiting an outline of the Course, and Cards 
of Admission, at One Guinea each, may be obtained of Messrs. 
epee) Colnaghi & Co.. Printsellers to the King, Pall Mall 

of Messrs. Carpenter & Son, 14, Old Bond-street ; and at 

the "theatre of Anatomy. 














Sales by ? Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOM 
TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND COLLECTORS OF 
FINE BOOKS. 

Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON respectfully announce that they 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY, April 4, and 0 feliowing ¢ days, ( (Sunday excepted), 

A E valuable MISCELLANEOUS and LAW 

LIBRARY of a BARRISTER; the LIBRARY of a CLER- 
YMAN, deceased; also a consignment of STANDARD FO- 
REIGN BOOKS from Paris; among which are 
Musée Frangais, 4 vols. mor.—Galerie du Palais 

Roy:!, 3 vols.—Galerie du Duc d’Orleans, 2 vols., with other fine 

Books of Prints—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 5 vols. —Bridge’ 's North- 

amptonshire, 2 vols.—Dugdale’s St. Paul’ s, by, Ellis—Hoare's 

neient Wiltshire, 2 vols. L. p.—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 2 
vels Dibdin's Ty; raphical Antiquities, 4 vols. L. Pp. mor,— 

Voyage Pittoresque de la France—Richardson’s Persian Dic- 

tionary, with MS. notes of Sir W. Jones—Meyrick’s Armour, by 

Skelton. 2 vols.—Skelton’s Oxfordshire, L. p.—Cooke’s Pompeii, 

2vols.—Lewis's Alhambra—Rees’ C clopedia, 45 vols. half-russ. 

by Herring—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols.—Cathe- 
ral ees ey 6 vols.—Nicholson’s Architectural Dictionary, 
2vols.—Ottley’s History of saaraving, 3 vols.—Harleian Miscel- 
lany, 10 vols.—Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Supplement to the Britan- 
nica, 6 vols.—The Works of Pennant—Moule’s E nglish Coun- 
ties, 63 nos.—Berry’s Heraldry, 3 vols. L. p.—Valpy’s Delphin 

Classi cs, 144 vols.—(CEuvres de Voltaire, 68 vols. L. p.— Waverley 





BOOKS, 


By _ Messrs. ioe STON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
Yo, 6 h Holborn, THIS DAY, (Saturday, April 1), at 
Heifers past ils o'clock precisely ; comprising 
RANMER’S BIBLE, 1541—Luther’s German 
Bible, 2 vols. 1730—Shakespeare, 4th edition—Dugdale’s 
St. Paul’s—Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Manual, 4 vols.—Eclectic 
Review, 30 vols.—Northumberland Household Book, original 
edition—Rapin & Tindal’s England, 5 vols.—Inchbald’s apa 
and Farces, 32 vols.—Works on Divinity, Heraldry, &c. 
Autograph Letters of Rev. S. Lysons and_ D. [ecens__- 
wards’s St. + h and Bangor, with MS. additions, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


MODERN NOVELS, TRAVELS, &c. 
Boing ts the Duplicates of an Extensive 
ATING LIBRARY, 
Comprising sev aan copies of Mr. Midshipman 
Easy, 3 vols.—Rattlin the Reefer, 3 vols.—Tremordyn Cliff, 3 
vols.—Tales of the Woods and Fields, 3 vols.—Sey mourofSudley, 
3 vols.—Margaret Ravenscroft, 3 vols. —The Devoted, 3 vols.— 
Marston, 3 vols.—Mrs. Armytage, 3 vols.—The Magician, 3 vols. 
—Priors of Prague, 3 vols.—Lives of H. More, 4 vols.— Picton, 2 
vols.—Salt, 2 vols. —nelingbroks 2 vanes —Raumer'’s England, 3 
vols.—Quin’s Danae, 2 vols.—Bulw 's France, 2 vols.—an 
many other ULAR MODERN ‘BOOKS. &e. & 
Catalogues nenriy 20 ady. 
*,* Money advanced, and the saaas attention paid to the 
Arrangement and Sale of i Bolen Small Parcels Cf Books, 
Duplicates of Circulating Libraries, Engravings, &c. 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER bad SALE 
For SAL é by PUBLIC AUCTION, under the Direction 
of the Court of F RAPE NE 'y, the COPY MIGHT. of THE HAMP- 
SHIRE TELEGRAPH NEWSPAPER, printed weekly at Ports- 
mouth, and the sixth in point of circulation of the Provincial 
Press, proved by the Parliamentary return. Its rome are 
liberal, without ultra violence. The purchaser will be expec ted 
to take the type, which is in very good condition, and all the 
fixtures and furniture of the office at a fair valuation ; and may 
have the option of purchasing the present book debts at a fixed 
sum, or of collecting them at a per centage, giving security for 
the same. OY persons desirous of taking this concern are re- 
quested to make application to Messrs. Jones, Wiggins, & Co. 
wholesale stationers, Aldgate, London; Mr. W iiam Harrison, 
Via r, Portsmonth ; Messrs. Smith & Weir,solicitors, Cooper's 

all, London. The sale is ordered x take place at the ‘Auetion 

rt, London, on Tuesday, the 18th of April. 


r Ee Public are sempostfalty informed that on 
17th and 18th of APRIL a magnificent Collec- 
tion of "SRIGIN AL DRAWINGS BY ONNING-TON , the Pro- 
rty of the late Mr. - +» a connoisseur well known for 
his superior judgment and excellent taste in the selection of 
works of art, will be offered FOR SALE in Paris, HOTEL pEs 
CoM MISSAIRES-PRISEU KS, PLACE DE LA Bours, No.2. This 
Collection is remarkable for a variety © of subjects, seldom met 
with in the works of any single artist: Historical subjects, Land- 
scapes, Sea Pieces, Domestic Scenes,—interior and exterior, &c. 
are to be found in this Collection, of which all the drawings ex- 
hibit the peculiar talent and richness of design of this highly- 
sited | —- 
alogues to be ai in London of MM. Paul and Dominic 
cone Pall Mall Eas 


NY Lady —— to DISPOSE of a GEN- 
TEEL SCHOOL ESTABLISHMENT, may meet with a 
Purchaser, by addressing a ‘letter, with ‘fall particulars (post 
paid), 5. A.B., at Mr. Booth’s, Bookseller, Duke-street, Port- 
and-place 


NSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
The CUTS to the CHARACTERS may now be had on ap- 
plication to either of the peeeeenet, at the House of the Insti- 
tution, 1,C. row, 
sist, March, 1837. 
* The Distribution i is confined to the Parties who have 
received the ‘ private and confidential.’ 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pact Mavt and Cornutt, Lonnon. Established 1803. 
FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITIES. 

Capital ONE MILLION STERLING, the whole paid up and in- 
vested; thereby affording to the Assured an immediate avail- 
able Fund for the payment of the most extensive Losses, with- 
out Hability of Lae Ste ersh 1p. 

RD GO BS Esq., Chairman. 
HENIY ROWLES, «» Deputy Chairman, 

Rates and Conditions of Fire L Life Insurance, &c., may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company’ 's Agents 
in the Country. 

Farming Stock Insured generally on the Farm. Fire In- 
surances due at Lady Day, must be paid on or before the 9th 
day of April. JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Sec. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Notice is hereby given, that the Dividends on the Shares 
in the capital Stock of this Society, for the year 1836, will be 
paid on apesontion at the Society's Office, Fleet-street, London, 
on the 6th day of April next, or on any subsequent day, Wednes- 
days exce ted, between the hours of Eleven in the morning and 
Three o'clock in the afternoon. And further Notice is hereby 
Given, that the Transfer Books of the Society were closed on 
Thursday, the 16th inst. 4 and will be re-opened on Thursday, 
the 13th of April next. Any Proprietor, on application at the 
Office (if by letter, post paid), may have a printed form or order 
whereby he can empower his Banker or Agent in London to 
receive Dividends on his behal 
By order of the, Directo 
om 3 RIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 
w Life Office, March, 
next St. ‘Dunstan’ 's Church, Fleet t-street. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 73, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London ; George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and College-green, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, and crowaboares by Royal Charter. 
rectors. 
or Kingston, Esq. 
Walter Learmonth, Esq. 
Richard Oliverson, Esq, 
Divie 7 Es¢ 
Hugh F isa. 
































John Anderson, Esq. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. 

John Deans Campbell, Esq. 
William Fane De Salis, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. 
snes Gooden, Esa. ackenzie, Esq. Manager. 


Sandeman, 





Novels, 48 vols.—Dibdin on the Classics, 2 vols. L. P. mor.— 
Dibdin’s Library Companion, ditto—Reed's Shakspeare with | 
Ayscough’s Index, 22 vols. russ.—British Poets, by Parke, 54 
vols. calf—the Works of Bacon, Johnson, Gibbon, Hume, Smol- 
lett, Fielding, Hooke, Russell, and Robertson; also of Tillotson, 

looker, Pearson, Horne, Elsley, Wogan, Hurd, Mosheim, Bur- 
nett, &c.—Modern Law Books—Series of Reports, the Statutes 
from Magna Charta—Books on Civil and Eastern Law—The re- 
maining copies of Crabbe’s History of the English Law, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 

*.* Mone 1 Portions of Booksellers’ 





upon 
Stock k, upon a oma Literary Property in general. 
2, Fleet-street. 


r e distinguish ing features of. this Corporation UN- 
at ESTIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RAT TES of PREMIUM, 
54 | and a combination of all the important advantages hitherto 
| offered to the public, both in the Fire and Life Department. 
The Company, for the greater convenience of their City con- 
nexion, have opened an Office at No. 78, King William-street, 
Mansion House, where lneurences, wey be effected. 
Insurances falling due at my y, must be renewed within 
fifteen days from that date, or the Policies will become void. 
Tables of Rates, and every information, may be had at the 
| Company’s Offices; or of the Agents throu; ee Kingdom. 


EAGLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfri d 1807. 
FEMALE LIFE INSURANCE, 
HE DIRECTORS of this COMPANY have 


caused tables to be calculated in which the price of in- 
surance for the two sexes is at all ages distinguished. In conse- 
quence of this improvement, the younger male lives are insured 
at Premiums below the former rates ; the female lives on terms 
lower than those of any other office. Prospectus exhibiting 
this remarkable distinction may be had, free of all expense, at 
the Office of the Company. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
Life assurance may be effected for North aud South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an eapecial maritime risk, for the whole o 
life, or for the duration of any military civil, ,or diplomatic duty. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divid among the assured, whe- 
ther at home or abroai 
A medical officer attends dail 
precisely, a insurances may 
colonies bl letter, the Directors Sevier 1 
every populous district. By order of the 
HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. — 


YI R E A ND LIFE INSURAN CE. 
So many concerns of this nature have lately started up; 
the professions and promises of all are so inviting, but their 
rs Re are so frequent and disastrous, that it behoves all pru- 
dent persons to pause before they commit their safety to un- 
tried adventures, while Offices of approved solidity and conduct 
are open to insure them. Such of these projects as escape the 
payment of heavy losses for some years may continue so long 
afloat, but such as, at an early stage, feel the effects of raising 
business by taking bad risks at inadequate rates are soon ex- 
hausted. A ards of thirty new Insurance projects have sprung 
up, and broken down within as many years. 

In contrast with these, the undersigned Agents respectfully 
recommend to public attention those long-established Offices, 
the County Fire Orrice, and the Provipent Lire Orrice 
of London. Their Capitals in hand exceed a Million Sterling. 
In the County Fire Office, 170,000 persons have sought protection 
and have found it. Claims have been paid to 3000 sufferers. 
Returns of 10, 20, and 25 per cent., amounting to 100,000/. have 
been aA NS. paid to all who have continued insured seven 
Foers, an advantage which no other Fire Office existing has 
aflorde 

In the Life Office, the success has been equally remarkable. 
The Bonuses on Life Policies during the last thirty years have 
successively increased to 40 per cent. Many other important 
adv ay ee a detailed in the proposal of these Offices, which 
may be gratis of us: 

T homas Webb Brentford. 

George Lever, poe Town (Bayham-street). 

Robert | Holloway, Edgware-road (Grand Junction-terrace). 

W. C. Gee, Newington Causeway, 

Mr. Sastihews, Shoreditch (246). 

R. Peake, Royal Exchange (Castle-alley). 

G. Francis, Stepney (White Horse-lane). 

Wm. Kerby, Whitechapel (Lemon-street). 
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NEW BOOKS 
Just published by Mr. Murray. 
Bae WORKS compete in 1 voLuME, 
with all the Notes. Royal 8vo. 20s. 
Il. 

The Complete Works of Goldsmith. Now first 
collected; with m Original Pieces, and others hitherto un- 
known to be Goldsmith’ 8, with Notes. By James Prior, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Life of Goldsmith.’ 4 vols. 8vo. with Engrav- 
ings, 48s. 

Ill. 

Johnsoniana; or, a Supplement to Boswell’s 
Johnson. Illustrated with 45 Engravings, consisting of Portraits, 
Views, and Fac-similes of — In | vol. 8vo. 24s, 


The Highlanders of Scotland : their Origin, His- 
, Manners, and Customs, Clans, and State of Society. By 
Wi liam F. Skene. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
v. 
Parish Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. 
By the late Bishop Heber, M. oa 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Travels in Crete. By "Robert Pashley, A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity Coltepe. cme ridge. With Maps and 70 [llus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 

vil. 


The Chace—the Turf—and the Road. B 
Nimrod. With 13 Plates by Alken, and a Portrait of Nim: 
by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 8vo. 
John Murray, } ry 





Just published and imported, 
PORTRAIT (size, $ of an inch by },) 
ADMIRABLE as a CURIOSITY, and a REAL MEMO- 

RIAL of the much lamented late MADAME MALIBRAN, 
The peculiar style, extreme neatness as a work of ai ak 
accuracy of the Portrait of that celebrated Artiste, (orisinally 
engraved for the English Bijou Almanack,) has induced the Pub- 
lisher to have a limited number of impressions taken on y extra 
plate paper. 
Price, plain -osrcccrsseneeseescoeoes ls. 
India p: paper ercccccccccccscocccocs IS, 6d. 
Beautifully coloured coccccos.coves 28. 
“ A more beautiful or fairy-like production was never seen.” 
Brighton Gazette. 
“It would set in a ring. "— Weekly True Sun. 
“A tiny gem for a scrap-book.’’— Mirror. 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-street, o ite the 
British Museum ; and to be had of all Book and Printsellers. 
Ww here still may be had, copies of 
The English — Almanack,. 


Retzsch’s Outlines to “Goethe’ s Faust. Part the 
Second. Eleven Plates, with German and English letter-press, 
price 4s. 6d. 

Part IV. ofthe Royal Dresden Gallery, price 1/.10s. 
each, 4: Subscribers. 

Nos. I. to IX. price 3d. each, to be continued every Friday, 

orin Monthly Parts, ls. each, 

Allgemeine Bibliographie fiir das Jahr 1837 ; or, 
a: Bibliography for the Year 1837. (To be continued 

nnua 

This is a publication of great interest, and particularly claims 
the gitention of the Booksellers, and Public Libraries, Anti- 





| No, 449, West Strand, and No. 78, King William-street. ™ 





42, Great Russell-street, opposite the British Museum. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





HE ART-UNION ; a Society for the Advance- | 
ment of the Fine Arts. 

t a MeetingofG den emen de oieone of ectabtiching SOCIETY 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT (¢ HE FINE ARTS, by the 
purchase of aieaien works, A. ‘aiserbation amongst the sub- 
scribers, holden at No. 18, Edwards-street, Portman-square, on 
pucetar. the 2ist of Mare h, 1837, Br MIN Bonp CaBBELL, 
Esq. F US. in the ¢ hair, the following Resolutions were passed 
ensnimously — 

. That a Society be inetinnted for the advancement of the Fine 
Arts, entitled ART-UNION; an thi at every annual sub- 
scriber of one guinea = uy 

2. That the Funds of the Soc 
Pictures in Oil, Water Colour Drawings, Sculpture. M 
or Engravings, to be annually distributed amonzst its J 





—< 3 
=> 















3. That for the first year of the Socicty’s oper 
mittee of Management shall detern 
prizes, and their re spective amounts, accorc 
of the Funds, at the closing of the subscript 
y ; and that each Subscriber who ma 

the ballot, shall select for h 
equivalent value, from some one of the fu 
hibition anion of the current year; vi 
The British Institution; The Society 


ations, the Com- 
the number of 
z to the state 
sts for the 















Ss 


The Roval 
of British 
8s; The Society of Painters in Wate r ¢ fo and 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
That every Subse riber shall be entitled to the opportunity of 
obtaining a prize for each guinea annually subscribed . and 
that the subseription books of the current year shall remain 
open until a day to be determined by the Committee ; to he 
then closed for the purposes specified in the third Resolution. 

5. That the works pare hase reeably to the third Resolution 
shall be publicly exhibited for such time, and under such 
regulations, as the Committee may deem fit. 

. That the Gentlemen present be a Provisional Committee. for 
the purpose of carrying the object of this Society into effect, 
with power to add to their number. 

e. & hat Edward Edwards, Esq. be ane to act as Honorary 
Secretary to the Committee. 

8. That Benjamin Hawes, Esq. M.P. requested to act as 
Treasurer pro tempore, and that A Treasurer, Secretary, 
and each Member of the Committee, be empowered to re- 

ceive Subscriptions. 

9. That ~ London and Westminster Bank be Bankers to the 

















10. That the following Gentlemen be a Sub-Committee 
purpose of drawing up Rules 
founded upon the ores 

Edwards, 


Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
awes, Esq. M.P.; p ‘“dward Hawkins, Esq.; Henry Hay- 
» Esa. 5 $ and Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. M.P.; three of 


for the 
and Regulations for t! he Soc ~+ x 
Resolutions ; | 





Rp 





urd 





wa 
them 't o be a quorum. 
11. That this Meeting be adjourned to Tuesday next, the 28th 
instant; to meet at the same place, at 3 o’c lock, P.M. 
BENJAMIN BOND CASBEL :. Chairman, 


Committee. 











Henry G. Atkinson, Esq. _18,; Benjamin Hall, Esq. M.P. 38 
Upper Gloucester-place, Re- Ss umes ‘s-place 
gent’s Park Benj; wmin awes, jun. Esq. 
M. Lambe th. 


Chas. Barry, Esq. Foler-piaee. 
17 





John Britton, | Edwe a Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. 
-st., Burton-c ne nt. British Museum. 
in Bond C abbell, Esq. | He enry Hayward, Esq. 18, Ed- 
S. 








rds-street. Port 
Henry ‘Thos. Hope, 
Due hess-street. 


remple. 






> eae oy ¢ ‘olborne, Esq. | 





George Godwin, jun. a. Il, SB 
Pelham -crescent, Bromp-| GeorgeVivian, s Rea. Albemarle- 
on, street. 


J int hg > urers 
njamin Hawes, jun. Esc M.P. Lambeth. 
Charles ! = Dimon ‘I. Esq. "i0, Henrietta-st., Cavendish-sq. 
Hon nora y Secretary. 
Edward E wants. E 2. , London-street, Fi itsroy-equare. 
Bank Te inand Westminster B 
*,* Subscriptions wil tl be received by the Treasure by the 
Secretary ; ;, and by any Member of the Committee ; atthe Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, 38, Terapeien-cire et, City, and 
at the Branch O of the same,¥, Wat place, Pall Mall; 
155, Ox ford-street ; Hizh Holborn; ate Wellington-street, 
Borough ws et, Whitechapel. Prospectuses may 
also be ol same plac Ss. 
The Subser ‘iption List for the current y 
Saturday, the 2th o of 'Ma ty next. 
TINIE DU BLIN N REV No. IV. will be 
published on the 20th A) bing Ady ertisements should be 
sent to the Publisher, W illiam Spooner, 377, Strand, by the 15th 
Apri 































ear will be closed on 











ly, No. IX, 
HE LONDON AND ‘WESTMIN ‘STER 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS 


- 


. The meres G.I. 'Tay-| 7. I 





Lord Whi i. liffe’s Edition 
of Lady M. Montagu. 

- The Vixen and Ch ireassia, 
i ing” s Residence in Nor- 


En h Nrusici dans. 

3. Military Refor 0. 

4. Fonblanque’ sk ol landunder 
Seven i 

Notions of the Cler 
Y ope, ke. . 


ay. 
Chasaae’s Safety Princi- 
ples of Irish Stock Banks. 
Parliamentary History of 
of the Bishops, the French Re volution. 
Bulwer’s ‘Tragedies: ‘Crom- 12. Committees of the House of 
well’ and‘ La V alliére.’ Commons. 
13. Doings of the Radicals. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


sls E ANALYST: a Quarterly Journal of ‘Science, 
Liter: ature, Natural i Hietory, and the Fine Arts. | 
The NINETE rH NUMBER, for AP att. contair 
meres on Elementary E = ation, ames 
List of Remarkable Plants ini 
nam, in 1836—Roman Antiquities discove: re “lin Wor- 
cestershire—Antonio’s Love Song, or Don Quixote’s Reverie— 
On the Present State of the Opera in London—An Historical 
Review of the Character of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester- 
Doctor, a Sh ch—skete hes of European Ornithology : Gould's 
* Birds o pe’ —Some Re marks on the Pt hilosophy and ¢ 
servances of 3 1akspeare *Much Ado about Nothing’ n 
Account of two new Cri cea from the Transition and Car- 
boniferous Strata, illustrated with a Lithographic Drawing— 
Remarkable Cures effected by Gymnastics—Hannah Dyer, a 
Sketch—Proceedings of Provincial Societies—Critieal Notices of 
New Publications—Fine Arts: Musiec—Extra from Foreign 
Scientitic, Journals scellaneous, Communications—Ot vituary 
of Scientific Men—Literary Intelligence—Select List of New 
Publications—Meteorological Report, &c. Price Four Shillir 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London; Whyte & Co. Edinburgh ; 
W. R. M'Phun, Glasgow. 
Communications to be addressed (post paid) to the Editors, to 
the care of the London Publisher, or Mr. Barlow, Bookseller, 
Birmingham. 
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on | 


Chure arse sj il. 


























































On the 3ist of March was Jrblished, price 6s. the Forty-second 


ube 
HE BRITISH “CRIT 1C__ QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 





Us r ate of America: Reasons for Episcopacy 
iothic Architecture—Keble’s Life and 
Ww er worth's Christian Institutes—Bishop 

Hobart : C hure h Principles Church Societies—Biography of the 
varly Church—The Prospects of the Church of Rome abroad— 
Denison’s Se rmons—Gill bert and Whitley on the Doctrine of the 
Atonement—Newman on Romanism and Popular, Protestantism 
Improvement in Connexion with the Chure Secle- 

tical Record, containing, 1. A Summary of E ve nts connected 
i e cause of Christianity—2. Notices of 


lis 
—Church Buildin; 
Works of Hooke 
























&« F. Rivington, St. 
pla all Mall. 
Le ee MONTHLY MAGAZINE for Apnrit, 
18: s the following interesting Articles :— 
1. Lire ENT JACK- | 4. Asmodeus and the 


SON with a Portrait. | 
City Sketches. 15. P: eal ae Walberg. 
. Baron Count of 6. Ministry Mole Guizot. 
Brought- in A Satire. | &e. &e. &e. 
herwood & I oster-row 
The Circulation of this Perio¢ has of late c onsiderably 
on reased. 


THE NEW COMIC 


Wart inte a Paul’s Churchyard, and 











Incog- 





Little 
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PER 
Ep:ten ny * BC 

And illustrated by GEORGE ¢ nie UIKSHANK. 

SADY, with an Ilustration by George Cruikshank, and 

of omg RIDAN, from an Original Drawing by Ogias 

,,No. 1V. price Half- aC! rown, (to be continued 


.) of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
CONTENTS. 
Song of the Month, by W. H. | The Grand Kham of Tartar. 
Ainsworth. graphy of Aunt Jemima, 
Oliver Twist, No. IIL. + 8 Boz,’| _ F. H. Rankin, 
with an Illustration by Geo. | Scenes in the LifevfaG 
Cruikshank, | 
he Dumb Waiter. 


—- WORK, 
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Pacis Storie No. IIL. : Grey Prout. 
Dolphin, by os. ingoldsby The Anatomy of Courage, by 
Friar L awrence and Julict *rince Pickler Muskau. 
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‘ Cobbler of Dort. 
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ned Lette ts of 





Epigrams 
hast V isit of Hajji Baha, No.1. | He ro and Leander, from the 
y the Author o' hrab.’ Greek of Museu 





et toa Fog, by “i Wel, be. 

ly Andy, No. IV. by 

Samuel Lover. Portrait. 

Richard Bentley, Ne ow B urlington-street. 
Orders received by Booksellers. 





Adnirable C rieht on. 
totes of Sheridan, with a 














THE NEW COMIC PE RIODICAL WORK, 
E RU Ng a Portrsi it of B. D'Israrn I, Fsq. 
Cee! RN” NEW MONT THLY 
o A 


Edited by Ti 
Contains, among other Cs 





M: “! AZINE mt, HU ion ist 
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ate tions ~ the most distinguished 






tion tions in Natural History. 
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> Extracts s from the Diary 
k. liss Landon. 

Tine Ss. 

eli, a Poem. By J. E. 

de, Esq. 

, e in the Desert. 

Baldwin and Judith. 

Thy Alfred | The Rule of Contrarie 

Memoir of the Author of ‘ Vi- 
anG &e. & 





Ma at. 
Ori gin: al Li ines. ” Sir W alter | 17 
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AGAZINE. 
¥ raser’ most stre snuously ; it is the Pro- 
ere is no ing the question ; ; it comes 
energy and talent un- 
1 with the high prin- 
n Standard, 
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Cibaria Memo- 
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Monthly Nur. ‘ 
Rabbi Moses . drehi- 6. om Ye i of 

. One or Two Words on One or ‘Two | 
and the Strength of the Conservative Par 
hart’s Life of Scott—lo, Fraser Papers for 
for the Month, by Sir Mor, mo *Dohe — 






rmbatyon, by 
e or, Ellen Vere 

. The Weakness 
Rev iew of Lock- 
—11. i'wo Sonnets 
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James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. woe 
i ‘BURGH CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 
New Series. The Third Number of this Periodical has 


just been published, price One Shil 
London: Keating & Brown, 28, Duk treet, Grosvenor-square, 

and 63, Paternoster-row; and Looker, 61, New Bond-street ; 

Edinburgh, Strain, 9, Union-place ; and Dublin, O'Gorman, 35, 
pper Ormond Quay. 













i be EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, price One Shilling, cor ns, Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter Sc The B *s Walle ° ts Neighbour Gray 










and her Dat zhter. Hi ghland Biog 
dition to Constantine, and Pre 
Prior's Life of Goldsmith—Rt med Kambles, Part ILL. 
Ebenezer Elliott—Affairs of Canada, 
ti t npbell's Lett 
ew Novels, & 
Simpki 





rap! ly, } French Expe- 
onch Schemes of ( as iT gy = 


and the Ministerial rated 
rst 









om the South—Wilkie’s 
-Political Register. 
shall & Co. London ; 






in Cu aon Eg Dublin. 


“Pu DUBLIN UNIVER SITY MAGAZINE 


for APR tL, pric e . 6d. contains— 


Wil 
and Jot 










ms of Harry Lomroquer. 
nd Epitaph— e De- 







strove r and the Deliverer : 2 
worth’s Journal of a Residence in Athe 8 
corouge a the Miser, or the Convicts of 

Carleton, Author of * 





Lisnamona, by W. 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ 












— I11.—7. Laing’s Journal of a Residence, in Norway, in 

$4-5-6.- nster's Xeniola—9. Glance at Political Affairs, by 
Somme e 0 Ruark, AL —10, Gallery of Ilustrious ‘rishepen, 
No. VIII.: Sheridan, Part I.—ll. Autobiozra »hy of the Rev. 
Blackthorn MM Flail, late Parish Priest of Telcwsrubecken. 
Chap. IL.—12. The C yelage in Love—13. Pulpit Jurisdiction in 


the Church of Ireland. 
Dublin: William Curr 

London ; Fraser & Co, 

‘Town and Country. 


Jun. & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
inburgh. Sold by all Booksellers in 


LACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH Mace MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CCLVIII. for APRIL. 
wont ents : 2 wilt te pameeS. De sepatches of the 
ellington, No. /arin the Deccan—3., Elizab, 
by oe es fi 4 Ww bgt we save te, No-V om oft ber 
y the Sketcher. Shure usic, and other P. 
Letter from a C Navete to his ‘riend—7. ther Paresh 8 
No. 11s. Lieutenant Jack Ricketts and the Widow-y, 
worth, a Press-room Sketch—10. Napoleon in Couneil—i}, 


ments from the Histe ry of John Bull—12. Sonnets by th 
= 13. ay he Whigs—the Radicals—the “Middle Classen aii 
-e0 ye. 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Strand, London es * Cadell, 


ie MADRAS JOURN ALof LITERATURE 
and S¢ ENCE. —Just imported from Me nudrs He. ou, 
ied.) 7 a RNAL of LITERA 
blished under the auspi of the Mad 
eet of the. Roya 1 : atic Socie ty, nly 
° on & as Pi wSli t. 
1, previous Netmbe = a 


MAGAZINE of NATURAL 

for APRIL, price 2s. will contain—Westwoo 

) oare on the paras of Devonshire, 
res Loch, Esq. ¥ P. 

y yth on_Habits of the 
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ing of S a dward 1 
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: 0 
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; *with short C ommunications, Miscellany, 
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andon: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co, 


ARCHITECTURAL ~ ‘MAGA. AGA. 


XVIIL. for APRIL, price - contain 
a Warming and Ventilating, with Kemarks 





OU DON'S 
















sued at the Custom House, and adopted j 
as of ’Parliame nt; with other interesting O ~ ted 
munications. Also, Reviews of Jac n’s L etter on the Houses 


of Parliament- 


» House of ( om- 
mons on 


Report of the Committee of 
re London—W hi- 


Alderman Wood's Plan for improvit 
ly 1ilways—and Godwin’s Chronologi 












shaw’s Ana f ical Epi- 
tome ofthe Tit ory of Architecture in England—Lit« Noting 
—General Notices—Foreig otices 








Domestic Notices Bene 
spective Criticism—Queries ‘and Answe rs—Institute of British 


Architects, Xe 
Lonzman, Rees. Orme & Co. 


London: 

OU ey GARDENER’S MAG AZINE, 

N VII. Second Series, for APRIL, pric e 1s. 6d. 
tor of this Work hus engaged an eminent Ento- 
. Oj Westwood, Esa x a c. of the Entomologi- 
ty 0 andon, to furt y to the Gardener's Magazine 
Articles On the In s injurious fo Gardens ; one of 
vber till the whole of these In- 
No. XXVI. for MARCH , contains 
le on * The Turnip Flea-Beetle ;’ and the 
article On the Inseets which attack 
ents of the APRIL Number 
are :—On the Alterations now 
the Trees ne arrays there by 
i against that 
ks and Plea- 
an of the Grounds of Chester Holme 
T nrubs planted in it~-A 
tes on the Growth of 
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om Sparrows— ge 
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Domestic 
i due ries and Answe »rs—Covent 
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British G»rdens.—General N 
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Garden Market—London Hortic 
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OUDONS ARBORETUM BR iT ANNI- 
CUM. Nos. XXXVI. and XXXVIL. for APRIL, price 





2s. td. each, will contain—the completion of the g 
willow)- the whole of the genera Populus (the 
rd Bétula (the bireh)—wit 
Quércus (the oak): in all, 176 closely- 
» Woodcuts, and with four age | to toldi 
mae ately_on the completion of the ARD 
TANNICUM, it will ne ice 1s. eac ch Number. It 
rim six vols, 8vo. nes of let 
trated 1 with Woodcuts, onal three volumes oft Pi 
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upon the hardy 
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iRACIOUS PATRONAGE OF HER MAJHSI 
Published this day, price One Shilling. the Fourth Monthly Pa 
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ure, Sciences, 
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THE TELEGR on PH EXPLAINED. 
ASKET of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
tTAINMEN’ r. P III. just ready (64 imperial 
pages ina wrapper for 9d.), cor other embellish- 
ments, a Series of Engravings of nuent Telegraphs, 
showing their internal as w al construction, Ce 
developing all the Signals i explanations. Tu 
CaskeT contains als¢ variety, of Original and: 
Tales and Poetry ; Review of New Books, with copious Ex 
Proceedings an Lectures of the Literary and Scientific li he 
tions ; Varieties, &c. ; being the Cheapest Liter: ury Paper extant. 
~Published also in "Weekly Numbers at 2¢ he Telegraphs 
being i in No. li. 
Sold by Pigot & Co. 
Strand ; Clark, w arwick- 
Periodicals. 
























Fleet-street ; Berger, Iolywell-street, 
ane ; and, on order, by ail Venders of 











Under the Supetintendene e of the Society for the Diffusion of 
ful Knowledge. 
“the ist of April, - 
4 he PENN Y MAGAZINE, Part LX. 
Price 6d. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LI. Price 1s. 6d. 
Seven Volumes are now completed, and may be had, uniformly 
bound i y cloth, me e 78. 6d. each. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


ETTERS to the EDITOR of the * MUSICAL 

4 WORLD’ relative to the YORK ORGAN, occasioned by 

the Report ¢ antennas & in that Publication of the Evidence before 

Richard Vaughan Barnewall, Esq., Arbitrator in the Case of 
Hill against the Dean and C hapter of York. 

London: published by Seeley & Co. 169, Pleet-street ; Hawes, 

















Music-seller, 353, Stran poe to be had also of Todd, Be lierby, 
\ & Marsh, York ; and Stevenson, Cambridge. Price ls. 
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hed. price 1s., at Orlan 's, 111, Fleet-street, 
ree oR to the FAMILY y "ENDOWMENT 
" exhibiting | the ore and Vices of their Spe 
: BAUX, F ., Originator of the Plan 
plan—spuriously 
‘that Society—has been perverted in the prin- 
re rendered contradictory in the application. 


™ day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T I ™ A: A ROMANCE. 
By G. R. JAMES, *. 
Author yF * The Gipsy,’ &c. 

“ As a picture of the human passions, as a great historical 
romance, * Attila’ may rank with any that has ever been written. 
In the whole range of fiction the pre is nothing at all approxi- 
mating to the delineation of the ‘ Hunnish chief.”"— Metropolitan 
Co tive Journa : 
miata London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 

MR. COLOMBINE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 

Dedicated, by gracious Permission, to H.R.H. the Princess Victoria. 

ARCUS MANLIUS 
IN FIVE ACTS. 
By DAV iD ELWIN ¢ ‘OLOMBINE. 
VOW READY 


tiple, an 
3 « 1 io om 

Shortly will be published, in ey ay av . wih Illustrat ~ from 
IRST IMPRE SSIONS a | ‘ST UDIES FROM 
NATURE in HIND( ST , embracing an Outline of the 
Vora to Cale mite. i. Five Years’ Residence in Bengal and 
the, Doab fro: AC ‘ON, Licutenant of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 
By rie t oculatus testis unus quam auritt decew Plaut us. | 
“Plugs don: Wm. H Allen & Co. 7, Le nhall-street. | 


eS 7 
oN THE PRODUCE OF THE E Tr INDIES. 
This day is put blished, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, price 12s. cloth, 
1) EPORTS and DOCUMENTS connected with | 
the | Proces dings of he EAST INDIA COMPANY, in re- 
ard to the CULTURE and MANUFAC PURE of COTTON- 
fO0L, haw SILK, and INDIGO, in INDIA 
. London: Wm. Hi. Allen & ¢ "0. 7, Le -adenhall-street. 
THE HON. MR. MURRAY'S NEW WORK. 
SUMMER in the PYRENEES; being No- nce y 
~ ° —Satirist. 
mq aris ie publica Andree weeps ncanny The author has preserved the interest throughout in a 
of France the 4 OM JAMES EI KINE MURRA manner which reflects the highest credit on his tact as a dra- 
vols. demy Svo., with ata iactredions Y Costume, | Matist.”"—News. 
IS NOW READY. 
“These volumes are quite a treasure. Indeed, since the pub- 
Keation of Strang’s admirable Tour through oa in 1831, 
e do not remember to have met with any work combining, in 
any equal de sree, the interesting with the useful.”"—Sun. 
” n Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


MAGNIFICENT EDITION. 
_ Just Paes Price 4s. 6d. Part V. of TES 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor Ferdinand an 
A VIR INIE,|j! 1 hp h ‘1. a 
profusely Wiateahel. and got up in the newest and most Prince Metternich. 
superior style. under the superintendence of the most eminent Il. 
ag of England and France. To be completed in 12 Monthly HUMAN 


By the Author of * 
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“ We were ill prepare: a. for a play which, on the whole, may 
be pronounced to be equal to any tragedy that has of late been 
produced upon our st . Itis less poetical than the * lon’ of 
Sergeant Talfourd, but pore life-like, and intinitely better 
adapted for representation. tas. 

A work of considerable power and dramatic effect.’ 
Journal. 
The plot is well sustained.”"—Literary Gazette. 
“Its chared sters are well selected and sustained, more espe- 
cially that of Octavia, which, from the pains bestowed upon it, 
would appear to be the aut hor’s favourite. "Sun. 

“It has sterling excellence which renders verbal i inaccuracies 
as. dust in the balance.” 








*—Court 














In? Fancy boards, gilt, price 5s 


Richard Bentley, New Bartingtes-strect. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
By Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


I. 
USTRIA AND su5 AUSTRIANS: 
DANUBE AND THE IMPERIAL. STA 








LIF E. 
To ‘be had of the Proprietor, 75, Old Broad-street; Tilt, Tremaine,’ and * De Vere.’ 3 vols. 
Fleet-street ; Hooper, Pall Mail East; Simpkin & Marshall; 
and all Booksellers 

Agent for Ireland: = Cumming, Dublin. 


Part IV. (price 2s. 6d.) “of Don Quichotte de la 
Manche, splendidly illustrated by Tony Schannet. 


Ill. 
MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS; 
Or, THE DAYS OF FOX, 
Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 


The following will appear immediately. 


3 vols. 





I. 
THE HUSSAR. 
By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


This day is published, p 
HE PHILOSOPHER EN T ERIN G LIKE 
A CHILD INTO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.— 
ASERMON srcached | in the Parish Church of St. Bride, Fleet- 
street,(on Sunday Evening, Fe “gr Kk | 26th, 1837,) on occasion of 
the Death of E w ) F.R.S. &c., Professor of 
L indo, 


I. 
THE OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM: 
ON POLITICS, THEA GN, LAW, SCIENCE, LITERA- 


th, &e. 















Chemistry in 
By the Rev. ‘ ALK, Vicar of St. Bride’s. x. volume. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Buokselle ers and Publishers to Ill. 


the University of Leste, _ Jpper Gower-street. Sold also by 
Pelham Richardson ; C ; H. Wix; and Hatchard & Son. 


“a ~ SORELLI'S NEW te a 


nclish Edition now rea 
ONF ESSIONS to SILVIO”  PELLICO. 


By GUIDO SORELLLT, Professor of Languages. 


Saute ss Az 
A NAVAL STORY. 
By the Author of * Cavendish 


PETER PARLEY'S TAL ABOUT T HE SU 
AND STARS. 


In 1 very handsome, Meng seinte r by Whittingham, gubel- 
lished with 133 ¢ 4s. 6d. in fancy boar 


JACK: 
3 vols. 
N, MOON, 

















DR. BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. Nii price 12s. in board: 
FeLEMEN TS of PLAN AS’ TRONOMY. 
By the late LORD re of CLOYNE, 
London:  Bheastanve & Co, Dublin: Milliken & Son, Grafton- 
street, Booksellers to the University. 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL, 63, 
This day is published. be ry with a Portrait and other 


cloth boards, 
EPTION, 








KETC His Ss ‘of TMPOSTU RE, DE 
and € ‘REDULITY ; forming Vol. 630f the Family Library. 
‘The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them.”’— Shakspear 
* The prejudice of C seunty may, in some measure , be cured 
we learning to set a high value on truth.” — Watts. 
London: printed for Thaw legg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, of any Bookseller in the United 
for 1826) of the 
TRANSAC- 


King dom. 
N -EDICO-C HIRU RGIC AL 
I’ TIONS, , published by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. 
sondon : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
Of whom may be had, the previous Volumes. 











This day is pobiene vd, in =. with E ngravings, price lds. 








Just publishe ~d,in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 1¢ 
Every Disease in = : adi > Les re . e mee, additions, and the 
hole is ch im 

“ODERN DOMES STIC MEDICINE a Po- 

pular Treatise, exhibiting the ag pee Causes, and 
most eflicacious Treatment of Diseases; with ac opious ( ‘ollec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Manage pment ofChildren, 
Doses ot Medicines, &c ne whole forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Cle ory, Fa aiiee awe Tavatid lids. 

By I. J. GRAHA 

“ We shall preserve it as the ~~ A -* = —_ friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
bei ing benefited by its wisdom.” *Literary Chroné 
*Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
Weekly Keriew. 
“One of the very best and most useful books published in 
mode “rn times.’’— Monthly Olio. 
The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.—Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely 
possible."’— Bristol Journal 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and Hatchards, Lon- 
don. Sold by ‘all Bookseller: 
Also, by the same eo in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 
. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise ‘illus- 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases. Including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed asa 
Companion to the Author's * Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Con- 
reel an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treatment 
of Epileps 
“Ttis nna admirable performance, and should find . place in 
every family establishment,”"—Bath Herald, 3rd May, 
| most desirable acqui ition. *"—Reading Mercury, od “June. 


MR. CURTIS’S NEW WORKS ON THE EAR AND EYE, 
Just published, conside oats qrlares -d and improved, 6th edit. 
. Ge soards, 
TREATISE on the P HYSIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the EAR, with the most approved Modes of 
‘Treatment, accompanied with Plates of the Organs of Sensa- 
tion, exhibiting the Distribetion of the Nerves. Illustrated 
with nearly 100 interesting Cas , : 
By JOHN HARRISON we U ny 1 ‘Is, Esq., Aurist and Oculist. 
A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases of 








—London 























“We rise from the perusal of the narrative with the convic- 

tion, th at Guido Sore a man of talent and sincerity, 

that he has given us a faithful record of his experienc 
ristian A ue 

“Sorelli’s is both curious and interesting.”"—Lir. Gazette. 
“The principal interest of this volume will be found in the | 

perfect candour and unsuspecting frankness with which Guido 

Sorell lays before the re vader the history of his own mind; and 

theopenness with which every imperfection in disposition, as 

well as every mistake in judgment, is presented for he purposes 

of irection and warning.'’’—New Monthly Mag: 
“The * Confessions’ are full of interest, and will be read with 

i ‘—Sunday Times. 

These * Confessions’ lay bare the whole nature of the writer, 

and present at once his intellectual and moral portraiture. In 

both respects Guido Sorelli claims to be highly regarded."’— 

Cour’ Journal. 

“The Autobiography of Signor Guido Sorelli, professor of 

languages, cannot be read without inte nn by ‘the mere 

hunters after amusement.’ "’—Morning Post. 

Printed for the Author, 18, Pic cadilly fp Rolandi, 20, Berners- 

street; and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS ILLUSTRATED. 
ON THE Isr OF APRIL, 


JACOB FAITHFUL 
Coloured Plates. 


In order to give full effect to the admirable Drawings made expressly for this Edition, the Illustrations 
villin future be delivered coloured. 


‘uts, pric 
. ar > 
ETER PARL iE Y's mr "ALES ABOUT THE 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS; alsothe late Comet: a new 
lit ditions. 
ife, if a man were to be 
oblige d sole monly | to declare, what, without any exception, has 
been the most lovely thing which, on the surface of this earth, 
| it has been his gx vd fortune to witness, I conceive that, without 
hesitation, he might reply,‘ ‘THe MIND oF A YOUNG CHILD.’ 
“ We observe with what delizht a child beholds light—colours 
| —flowers—fruit, and every new object that meets his eye; an 
we all know, that (before his judgment be permitted to interfe re) 
for many years be feels—or rather suffers—a thirst which is 
almost i insatiabl 
le desires, ‘and very naturally desires, to know what the 
Moon is Ww hat are the Stars ?—Where the rain, wind, and 
frost come from ?—With innocent simplicity, he asks, what 
becomes of the light of a candle, when it is blown out ? Any 
story, or any history, he greedily devours.” 
London: printed To — as ‘Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
sold by all Booksellers: where, also, m: ay be had, gratis, Frank 
loward’s Letter to Peter Parle y, Esq. 











































Orders received by all Booksellers. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo., with a coloured Map of India, price 1/. 1s. cloth, 


MODERN INDIA; 
Or, Illustrations of the Resources and Capabilities of Hindostan. 
By HENRY H. SPRY, Esq., M.D., of the Bengal Medical Staff. 


WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria-lane. 





On 18th March was published VoLUME THE First of 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Edinburgh: ROBERT CADELL. London: JOHN MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 


the : ye; illustrated with Cases and Plates of its principal Dis- 
eases, &c. 2nd edit. price 7s. 6d. boards. 
“We unhesitatingly pronounce this 
far the very best.’’—Metropolitan Mag 
* Many excelle snt prescriptions are adde -d at the foot of the 
pages. "London Medical and Surgical Journal. 
3. A Map of the Principal Nerves and Blood- 
—— of the Head. Price 5s. 
t. A Map of the Anatomy of the Eye; with the 
latest Discoveries. Price 5s. coloured. 
5. A Chart of the Diseases of the Eye; with their 
( ‘lassifies ation, Seat, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment. 2s. 6d. 
uC h pains have beer take n in the nosological arrange- 





rork on the Eye to be by 












me “ —Medico-Chirurgical Revie 
}. A Map of the ‘Anatomy of the Ear. 4th edit. 
pric e y coloured. 


A Chart of the Diseases of the Ear; with the 
Tre atme nt employed at the Royal Dispensary. Price 2s. 6d.; 
Sma 





“This. Chart is be qutifully, printed, and its contents are 
cle ve erly put together.’’—Lance 

‘This Chart, from its me “ar arrangement, is calculated not 
wit for the profe ssion, but also for the information of deaf per- 
sons.”’—John Bull, 

8. A View of the Great Sympathetic Nerve, 
(with a descriptive Explanation,) showing the intimate Con- 
nexion of the Organs of Hearing and Sight, the Derangement of 
which is a frequent Cause of many obscure Diseases of the Ear 
and Eye; reduced from Manec’s Grand Plate. 

9. Observations on Hearing ; with the best Means 
for its Preservation unimpaired to old Age, and Remarks on 
Deafness, Ear-Trumpets, &c. Price ls ‘ 

10. Observations on the Preservation of Sight; 
with Re marks on Spectac les, Reading-Glasses, &c. . gi ilt. 

r. Curtis’ s remarks = the preservation of sight are very 
judici ious."’"— Literary Gazette. 
A neat little manual of ‘use ful direc tions, which ought to be 
read by all who employ thei ir eyes much."’—Courier. 
London: Long gman & Co and Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


| INNEFORD'S INDIAN . TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, L as of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debi 
Of Medicines in general une, thice are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics; they improve and invi- 
gorate the constitution when imapaired by the eflects of climate, 
long use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined efle have 
been _witne: ssed f many years by a Physician of e xte nsive 
-e in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
indigestion, nervous aflections, and general debility. 
ly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
vigour to the constitution. In alleviating searsickness it 
has been found most successful. < 
Prepared only by Lay ptord, Chomnlet. No. New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4x. 6d., Ils., ar $. pF an and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxtord-stre pet; Johnstone, 6, ornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand; and by most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. Wholesale agents, Sutton & Co, Bow Church- 





























Votume THE Szconp on Monday Ist May. 


yard; and Barclay, 9, Farringdon-street. 


THE ATHENEUM 





8, New Burlington, Stheet, March 31, ten 
MR. BENTLEY has just published the following NEW WORKS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of EARL GREY, the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING, and SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


ENGLAND UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS, 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. 
I Is. In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. 
ABEL “ALLNUTT. WONCRALMENT | yack ee G. 
Author of ‘ By JAMES MORIER, Pet, esha,’ &c. A NOVEL. Author oF OOP BOOK, Bet well,’ ae. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits from Original Paintings, 


The Correspondence of Ladp Mary Wortley Montagy, 


Epitep sy LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 
Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published ; a Memoir of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu ; 
And a LIFE of the AUTHORESS; Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also added, and THE SUPPRESSED PASSAGES RESTORED. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE CLOCK.MAKER; AN ACCOUNT of an EXPEDITION into the 
~ INTERIOR of NEW HOLLAND. 
SAYINGS and DOINGS of SAMUEL SLICK, of SLICK VILLE. 


Edited by the LADY MARY FOX. 


MR. AINSWORTH'S NEW WORK.—In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CRICHTON. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘Rooxwoon,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE GERMAN PRINCE. tion, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY OVER. 
SEMILASSO IN AFRICA: LAND TO INDIA, 
ADVENTURES in ALGIERS, and orHer Parts of AFRICA. By Way of Ecypr, Syria, the Hoty Lanp, and Mesopotamia, 


By PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. By MAJOR SKINNER, 3ist Regt., Author of ‘ Exeursions in India,’ &c. 


THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY. 


EDITED BY CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N. 
Complete in Ten Parts, price 5s. each, (any of which may be had separately.) or in 6 vols. neatly bound, price 2. 14s. 


JAMES'S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


With a Continuation of the History to the Present Time. 
By CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N., Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘ Ben Brace,’ &c. 
The Work is embellished with A-PORTRAIT GALLERY of the MOST DISTINGUISHED OFFICERS engaged in the late Eventful WAR, including 
8 
LORD NE SoLEINGwoop on Tf: 2 eel | SIR THOMAS TROUBRIDGE | LORD COCHRANE 


SIR HYDE PARKER 
LORD HOWE sik GEORGE COCKBURN Admiral SIR MICHAEL SEYMOUR, 
Ha Baa Loup By SAMARE LORD DONA | REET omepane “ 
Admiral SIR EDWARD CODRINGTON Capt. SIR NESBITT WILLOUGHBY, R.N Capt. SIR ALEXANDER GORDON, R.N. THE AUTHOR, &c. &c ei 
“This work will be a great national benefit. It promises to be the text-book of our naval history.""—Metropolitan Magazine. : 


SIR SIDNEY SMITH 


The following are nearly ready: 
In Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, to be completed in Ten Parts, to form Five handsome volumes, Part 1. to be published immediately, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By M. A. THIERS. 
With ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES and NOTES, from the most Authentic Sources, by FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
*,* This Work will be printed uniformly with ‘James’s Naval History of Great Britain,’ ‘Bourrienne’s Memoirs of the E: Napoleon,’ &c., and will be embellished with fine 
PORTRAITS of the MOST DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS, and VIEWS of all the GREAT EVENTS which occurred during that memorable Epoch. 





MR. LOVER'S NEW WORK. CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL, NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ STORIES OF 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, designed and In 3 vols. post 8vo. WATERLOO.’ 
etched by th e Author, 
RY O°’M ¢ 


THE ARETHUSA; In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A ROMANCE. deanes A STORY of the SEA. THE BIVOUAC; 
SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. Or, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. . 
Author of nds and Stories of Treland,’ &e. Author of ‘ Ben Brace,’ ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ &c. By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq.. Author of ‘Stories of Waterlos. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION.—In Monthly Volumes, in 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits from Original Paintings, (Vol. I. to be published early in April,) 
Al 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE (EARL OF ORFORD). 


Now first chronologically arranged, forming an uninterrupted Series in the year 1735 to 1797; including, in addition to all the Letters hitherto published of this inimitable Writer, upware 
250 Letters, now first printed from the Original MSS. 
vols. 8vo. with Plates. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF EDITED BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
NARRATIVE "OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 2 . : : . 
. *s 2 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portraits of Margaret of Anjou, an 
THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, RATTLIN THE REEFER in 2 vols. post 8vo. Ot Oe Dra t tions 
River NicER: In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


In the wan x eran and oneeceul THE OLD COMMODORE. a. oe Se 
By ee EAInD pnd RA” K. OL sm By the Author of * Rattlin the Reefer.’ Author of ‘ Darnley,’ “De L’Orme,’ &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, (Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty). 


—, 





~ Lond Houmas, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 2. Catherine-stree by Joux Francis; andsold by all Book- 
sacar: “ sellers and Newsveuters Agents: for ScovLaun, heats. Bell & Bradfate, Edinburgh for IngELanp, J. ned y Cnmniey Dublin. . 





